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BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR PRINTERS. 

BY W. W. PASKO. 
VERYONEH, as he learns the art, feels the neces- 

sity of supplementing by books the information 
he derives from living men. ‘Their knowledge is con- 
fined to a portion of the calling, and is of today only. 
Very few of them have investigated any great portion 
of the field which lies outside of their daily work. 
From the nature of things it must be so, as it is more 
important to earn your daily bread than to acquire 
extensive knowledge. But there are those who do 
desire to learn, and to whom any book which will 
unlock the gates which bar them from a thorough 
understanding of the subject they are interested in will 
be a decided acquisition. Such books exist in relation 
to printing, and must be studied in order to understand 
its different branches, its historical connection and its 
processes. ‘Those which are concerned with its history 
are most abundant, but unfortunately most of them 
add little to our information. ‘They are based upon 
preconceived prejudices, their alleged facts rest upon 
doubtful foundations, and the reasoning from them is 
not done with the professional knowledge which is nec- 
essary in order to draw just deductions. As instances 
of this may be given the story about small wooden 
movable types in Holland and the other about types 
being perforated so that they could be threaded or 
wired together. These narratives are preposterous. 

There are many good books on this subject in other 

languages than ours, but I shall confine myself chiefly 
to those in English. The most convenient summary 
by a master of the subject denying Gutenberg’s claim 
to be the inventor of printing is by Hessels, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, under the article ‘‘ Typog- 
graphy.’’! There also may be found a good statement 
of the processes in ‘‘ British Typography of Today,”’ 
by John Southward. The affirmative, declaring that 
Gutenberg was the inventor, is most clearly told in 
De Vinne’s ‘‘Invention of Printing.’’? This book, 
independent of its argument in relation to this sub- 
ject, is the best in which to begin the study of early 
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TERMS: 
typography. Van der Linde agrees with De Vinne, 
and in his book, ‘‘ The Haarlem Legend,’’s gives the 
finishing stroke to those who believe in a real Coster 
concerned in printing and dwelling in Haarlem between 
1420 and 1440. 
legendary Coster, gives reasons for believing that Hol- 
land invented printing at an early date, and did not 
derive it from Mentz. 


Hessels,4 while not sustaining the 


English printing began with Caxton, and there 
exists an excellent book about him written by William 
Blades.5 
and larger book, worth $20, and the other much later, 
but with some additional information, for $3. 
‘“Typographical Antiquities’’® comprise three large 
volumes, and give much knowledge about later print- 
ers. ‘Talbot Baines Reed has lately issued a book about 
the old English letter founders,?7 which is a model 
for that class of work. It is both full and accurate. 
Hansard’s ‘‘ Typographia’’* has notices of many lately 


There are two editions : one, the earlier, finer 


Ames’ 


living printers, and has full descriptions of stereotyp- 
ing, as then practiced, and of recent English presses. 
Concerning America, Thomas’ ‘‘ History of Print- 
ing,’’? is the foundation of all typographical history. 
There are two editions, one of 1810 and the other of 
1874. The latter sells for $8, but the former for $10 or 
more. Hudson’s ‘‘ History of Newspapers’’!® has 
many facts, and North's historical sketch," prefixed to 
one of the volumes of the census of 1880, has a great 
deal drawn from all sources. 

In the practice of the art, Hansard’s ‘‘ Typo- 
graphia "’ still holds a very prominent place. It is the 
product of a man with a full mind and ample experi- 
ence. Much was borrowed from Stower,!? who drew 
from Luckombe,'3 and he from Smith,'4 whose book 
was issued in 1755. The earliest work of the kind in 
inglish is Moxon’s ‘‘ Mechanick Exercises,’’'5 issued 
in 1686. Very much of the composing room is unaltered 
since his day, and his descriptions are still applicable. 
About the same time that Hansard wrote his book, 
Johnson "° issued another, in two small volumes, which 
is worth possessing. Our earliest American books of 
instruction in printing, Van Winkle,'? Sherman" and 


or 


” 
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Adams,'? are borrowed from Stower and Hansard. 
MacKellar’s ‘‘ American Printer’’?? was first issued 
about twenty-five years ago, and has run through 
many editions since, but it does not devote sufficient 
space to many important subjects, and ought to be 
recast. It is, however, the best American book of 
instruction. All others are repetitions or abridgments 
of earlier works, but small in size and elementary in 
treatment. ‘There is one exception, Lynch's ‘‘ Print- 
er’s Grammar,’’?' which is not a rehash of other works, 
but is very difficult to find. In England, John South- 
ward has written a book on ‘‘ Practical Printing,’’?? 
which has gone through two editions, and is now 
about to appear under a new form, and entitled ‘* Typo- 
graphia.’’*3 This is the most original work of the kind, 
as well as the fullest, since Hansard. 

When Moxon wrote his ‘‘ Mechanick Exercises,’’ 
he affixed a glossary of the technical terms then used. 
This has been copied by nearly every succeeding writer. 
Savage, a London printer of reputation, brought out, 
in 1840, a ‘‘ Dictionary of Printing,’’*4 which is a work 
of real value. About 1870 Mr. Southward prepared 
another dictionary for the Printers’ Register, a London 
printers’ newspaper. It was, however, very brief in 
its definitions. It was copied by the Printers’ Circular, 
of Philadelphia, being somewhat enlarged, and after 
completion, was issued as a book, under the editorial 
care of J. Luther Ringwalt and his wife, Mrs. Jessie 
Ringwalt.25 The matter was doubled, and many articles 
were contributed to it by specialists. It sold for $1o, 
but can now be obtained for about $6; it is a work 
of much value. In 1891, Howard Lockwood & Co. 
began publishing a still larger one by W. W. Pasko,” 
containing definitions of foreign words in addition to 
what had been done by former writers. Charles T. 
Jacobi, the manager of the Chiswick Press, in England, 
has written a Vocabulary,?? containing nearly five 
thousand words used in the trade, with definitions. 
These explanations, however, are very faulty, as they 
lack precision. Henry J. Tucker is preparing, in his 
Typologie- Tucker, a very large dictionary in French ;7 
it began ten years ago, and is not yet half done. 
Kugéne Boutmy has written a little book giving print- 
ers’ slang in France, of which I am unable to give the 
title, as my copy is lent. There are three or four 
German dictionaries of printing, that of Waldow’9 
being the fullest ; it has much valuable matter. 

Special treatises upon particular branches of the 
printing trade are not uncommon. Beadnell’s ‘‘ Punc- 
tuation '’3° and Wilson’s ‘‘ Punctuation ’’3' are both 
good books, the former being English and the latter 
American. Earhart’s ‘‘ Color Printing ’’3* is both very 
elaborate and very good. ‘There are no good books 
upon presses or presswork, lithography, typefounding, 
or electrotyping or stereotyping. The best manuals for 
electrotyping are to be found in Cottrell’s and Hoe’s 
catalogues of the machinery used in that trade. To 
learn about typefounding the foundry must be visited ; 
there is no book. There is an English manual ot 


lithography, but methods have changed rapidly since it 
was published, and it cannot be recommended for 
Americans. Bookbinding is written about by Zaehns- 
dorf,s3 one of the best London binders, but it is all 
about custom binding. Cloth is hardly spoken of. <A 
manual for bookbinders is much needed. Prices for cus- 
tomers have been taken up by Theodore L,. DeVinne,*4 
who issued, twenty years ago, a 12mo book on this 
subject, giving cost of stock and labor, and stating the 
prices which should be charged. It was a most valu- 
able work, but its rates do not now apply. Ramaley 35 
has also issued a price list. Wilkinson 5° and Schraub- 
stadter 37 have each published books about process 
illustration, but I have not seen either of them. ‘They 
are well spoken of. In French there is an admirable 
work for the compositor published by C. Daupeley- 
Gouverneur,* and in German there is a catechism for 
printers, 39 by Franke. Indeed, there are many valu- 
able printers’ books in Germany, although we can 
avail ourselves little of them, as their customs are so 
different from ours. Even English work looks anti- 
quated to us. There is nothing about practical printing 
in Dutch or Portuguese, but there are books in Italian 
and Spanish. There is, in English, no general history 
of printing showing its development and the successive 
steps taken since the sixteenth century, but there is in 
German. It is Faulmann’s history of printing,4° and is 
a compendium of much value, with many illustrations. 
The study of early typography can only be made 
through Latin. 

The prices affixed to these books are those which 
would ordinarily have to be paid for them at the 
second-hand bookstores. Very few of them could be 
procured new. ‘Those which can be found can be pur- 
chased through D. Van Nostrand & Co., 23 Murray 
street, New York, or Rev. S. D. Ayres, librarian, 
Madison, New Jersey. I have bought most of my 
books through them. Many of them are scarce. I 
have been looking for a copy of Lynch for two years, 
but have not found it yet. Always buy a scarce book 
when you see it. Don’t wait. Some other man may 
capture it. 
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SAVING IS MAKING. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 


HERE is one opportunity for mak- 
And 


There is no busi- 


ing money always present. 


that is saving. 






ness in which this opportunity is 
m greater than in the printing office. 
“4 \\, Benjamin Franklin, whose name is so 
/ closely connected with the early ad- 

vance of printing in this country, has 
left us many wise sayings upon this subject 
which might well be committed to memory 
by every printer. 
article to call your renewed attention to 
some of the most common needless ex- 


It is the purpose of this 


penditures and losses which are every day 
occurring in your office, and to urge that you act upon 
the hints offered and make this year twenty or twenty- 
five per cent instead of fifteen per cent. Nearly every 
man allows some expenses to creep up upon him which 
are not necessary, but which through familiarity seem to 
become part of his business. If any of the opportunities 
for saving mentioned herein are being overlooked in 
your office, do not neglect them any longer. Take 
immediate means for stopping all the leaks. It takes 
altogether too much hustling to keep a leaky tub full. 


$$....Income. . ..$$ 
$.... Outgo....$ 





$...Net Profit...$ 


This is the mathematics of making money. And the 
great lesson to learn in business is that profit depends 
not on the amount of the first or the second but upon 
their difference. One dollar deducted from Outgo is 


added to Profit just as surely as if added to Income. 
More than that, when you make a dollar by reducing 
your outgo, that dollar is not only earned but collected. 
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It is not on a bill nor in a book account but in your 
pocket, a far easier place to get it from. 

It will doubtless be most effective to consider the 
details of this subject under the different departments 
of the office. 

THE COMPOSING ROOM. — Save the time of your 
compositor by the proper arrangement of material, pro 
per labeling and nuinbering of cases and by giving them 
plenty of labor-saving material. Save the material by 
throwing away your lead and rule cutter, and don't let 
your compositors stand on type. A man who will drop 
a type and not pick it up does not deserve a good 
position. Employ a competent man to attend to distri- 
bution and see that it is done right. A clean dead stone 
is a sign of a live printer. Rapid composition is possi- 
ble only with well-filled type cases. Don't let your fine 
script type be ruined by being tossed into the cases. 
Have them stood on end and kept in place by wadding 
the balance of each box full of good tough manilla 
paper. Impress upon your help that each piece of 
script type costs as much as an egg in January, and 
that similar care should be used in handling them. 
Now, don't forget to throw out the lead and rule cutter. 
There would be just as much sense in having a machine 
built to make P's out of R’s or O's out of Q’s as to 
have within easy reach a tool with which the unscru- 
pulous workman can make 18-em leads and rules into 
15's, 16's or 17's. Then the next man who wants 18's 
cuts 19's or 20's to get them, and thus the process goes 
on until you have nothing. Stop it at once. 
THE PRESSROOM. — Stop the spoilage. Don't use 
thin inks reduced until they are sloppy, so as to under- 
sell better goods. It pays to buy good stiff inks. They 
work cleaner on the press, are far less likely to offset or 
slur and less liable to fade with age. Insist on cleanli- 
ness and proper frequent overlooking of machinery. 
Stock cannot help but be ruined in a dirty greasy press- 
room. Make a continual effort to bunch your color 
jobs so that, for instance, all the jobs to be run in red 
inks on each day can be put on a press one immediately 
It will 
surprise you to note the reduction it will make in your 
ink bills. 


out of the dust, and fancy colored inks which are sel- 


after the other, and copying inks the same way. 
Ink can be saved by keeping in a cupboard 


dom used can be well preserved by keeping about a 
quarter of an inch of water on top of the ink in each 
can. The use of automatic counters of some reliable 
make in connection with each of your presses will save 
a great many losses which may now be caused by giving 
allowances for short count and by setting up and running 
over individual forms, in large jobs, which are run 
short through some miscalculation of the stockman. 
THE Srockroom. — Here insist upon the careful 
counting of stock and the exercise of some ingenuity 
in cutting to get just as many as possible out of a sheet. 
Stock put away in the wrappers is kept in much better 
shape than when uncovered. You probably do not often 
think of the spoiled top and bottom sheet or the bottom 
sheet spoiled on the cutter because strawboard was not 
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used on top of the cutting stick, or the edges that are 
soiled or the stock wasted by cutting too many over 
of small jobs. Yet these items with others similar may 
easily amount to five per cent of the stock bill. An office 
doing $20,000 business a year would use about $7,000 
worth of stock. If five per cent of this were saved 
the proprietor would be just $350 ahead at the end of 
the year. Worth saving, is it not? Another item in 
cutting is to save the scrap in such shape as to be most 
useful. 

THE Orrick.—Try to save some of the time spent 
in making estimates. Discourage the practice all you 
Do not submit press proofs without extra charge. 
But insist upon 


can. 
They are an expensive luxury at best. 
your compositors taking first-class stone proofs on book 
paper provided for the purpose. Keep your bills made 
out close up to date, collect as near cash as possible and 
thus save lost accounts. Don’t buy a thing you do not 
need. Don’t invest in any stock which cannot be turned 
into money within a reasonable length of time. Better 
buy it in smaller quantities and pay a little more. See 
are kept in such shape as to avoid 
¢ndeavor to save your 
own time as much as possible. Don’t let agents, solic- 
itors and others take up valuable time discussing 
topics of no financial benefit to you. Make every 
Save all the cash dis- 


that your books 


costly oversights and errors. 


minute count in cash for you. 
counts you can. 
Let saving be your hobby, as making is your desire, 


for 
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MAKE-UP, IMPOSITION AND STONEWORK. 
NO. IV.— BY S. K. PARKER. 
VIII— ANALYSIS OF IMPOSITION. 
CLOSE analysis of different diagrams of imposi- 
A tion published by THe INLAND PRINTER will 
show that there is not so much diversity between them 
as appears at first sight. For example: The form 
designated ‘‘’I'wo quarters of a sheet of octavo worked 
together’’ will be found to be simply two long fours 
placed head to head in one form. ‘‘ A common half- 
sheet of twelves’’ is an eight-page form, with the 
center four — pages 5, 6, 7, 8 — imposed as a long four 
to cut off and insert between pages 4 andg. ‘A half- 
sheet of twenty-fours the sixteen way’ is an ordinary 
sixteen with a long eight imposed alongside, the eight 
pages inserting between 8 and 17. ‘‘ A sheet of twelves 
with two signatures’’ is a long sixteen and a long 
eight, the latter following the sixteen in consecutive 
order of folios, and the whole locked in two forms to 
back each other. ‘‘ A half-sheet of twenty-fours ”’ 
the same thing, except that the long eight inserts 
between pages 8 and 17, and worked in one form — 
The ‘‘ outer and inner forms of a 


”” 


is 


‘* work-and-turn.’’ 
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’ are the same as above, but worked 


sheet of twelves’ 
in two forms. 
‘*A sheet of octavo, twelve of the work and four 
of other matter,’’ is a long sixteen, the last four pages 
of which, with the roman numerals, are in the posi- 
tions that pages 13, 14, 15 and 16 would occupy. It is 
locked in two forms. Or, it may be considered as an 
eight-page form imposed from the center, beginning 
with page 3; the other eight pages consisting of two 
long fours, namely, 1, 2, 11, 12 and i, ii, iii, iv. The 
this scheme is to allow the binder to cut out 


purpose of 
‘and place it 


of the sheet the ‘‘ four of other matter’ 
anywhere in the book it may be required ; or the four 
pages may be of some other work. 

‘‘ A half-sheet of twenties, with two signatures,’’ is 
simply a regular twelve and a regular eight-page form 
worked together, and to opposite gripper-edges. 

‘“A half-sheet of thirty-twos, with two signatures,’’ 
is two long sixteens, one following the other. 

‘‘A half-sheet of forties’’ is the same as 
of twenties.’’ This could also be imposed as a straight 
thirty-two and a long eight, the eight to follow after 
the thirty-two, or to insert, as desired. 

These examples will be sufficient to show the stu- 
dent that the matter is not so complicated as would at 
first appear. In fact, the various schemes of imposi- 
tion are all based upon multiples of the four-page 
form. 

The terms and ‘‘half-sheet’’ are apt to 
confuse the novice. Bear in mind, therefore, that 
‘‘sheet’’ is applied to a scheme of imposition that 


a3 


a sheet 


” 


‘* Sheet 


requires one form to back another, the term ‘‘ sheet- 
wise’’ indicating that manner of working. ‘‘ Half- 


sheet ’’ means a form that perfects itself when the paper 
is turned and the second side worked on the same form, 
this mode of working usually being designated as 
‘*work-and-turn.’’ For instance: A form of thirty- 
two pages imposed to work-and-turn is called ‘‘ a half- 
sheet of thirty-twos’’; divide the form in halves, and 
lock them up separately, one to back the other, and the 
imposition will be called ‘‘a sheet of sixteens.’’ 

Any scheme of imposition whatever can be divided 
in half and worked separately on half the size of paper 
required for the full form, one form backing the other. 
The form containing the first and last pages is called 
the ‘‘ outer form,’’ the other one is called the ‘‘inner."’ 


” 


VII — MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 


When working forms that have large cuts, or that 
require much color, lock up, when practicable, two 
outer forms, to follow each other, that one may dry 
while the other is working. ‘Then lock up the corre- 
sponding inner forms, and the sheet that has become 
dry may then be completed with no liability of offset- 
ting and spoiling the work. Of course, this procedure 
is not necessary on long runs, when the first sheets 
worked have time to dry before running the second side. 

When new chases are received from the maker they 
and their respective crossbars should be marked for 
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identification, either by notches with a file, by dots 
with a centerpunch, or by numbers with stamps, mark- 
ing each chase differently. The bars can then always 
be used with their proper chases and in their proper 
positions. 

Take care of the bars when not in use, and do not 
allow them to lie around on the floor, under the stone, 
or where they will be liable to become bent, rusty, or 
damaged in any way. 

In a work comprising several forms the pressman 
will prefer to put on a form of solid pages for first 
make-ready instead of an open one, such as the first 
form usually is. 

fight pages of a work that has been run in six- 
teens can be imposed as a long eight in one-half of the 
chase, using the corresponding one-half of the furni- 
ture. Fill in the empty half of the chase with blocks 
or furniture to prevent the crossbars from being bent 
by the pressure of the quoins in the other half of the 
chase. This will save a make-ready on the press, as 
the full sheet can be run through, first to one edge, 
then the other ; then turned and perfected, cutting the 
sheet when completed. 

In all impositions the advantage and object of insert- 
ing is to allow the work to be stitched through the 
center, which is usually done in pamphlet and similar 
work where such stitching is practicable. 


| 


Where a book is stabbed or sewed, the signatures 


follow and are gathered by the binder consecutively. 
The signature is a small number or letter placed at the 
bottom of the first page of each section that is folded 
separately by the binder. 
should not be forgotten. 
In twelves and twenty-fours the first page of the off- 
cut is marked by the same letter or number as the first 


This is important, and | 


page of the sheet, with the addition of a letter or 


asterisk. 

The most commonly used form of imposition in 
bookwork is the ‘‘half-sheet of sixteens’’—in the 
usual print-shop vernacular, a ‘‘straight sixteen.’’ 
There are numerous ways in which this imposition 
can be varied, if necessary, to meet emergencies, as, 
for instance, a cut falling in an awkward place for 
locking in the form, or to receive a good impression, 
or proper distribution of ink on the press. 

A good method to find out these variations is to 
fold sheets in different ways, cutting the edges suffi- 
ciently so as to number the pages as folded, spread out 
the sheet and copy zz reverse the order thereby found. 
Many variations of imposition can thus be obtained. 

In the case of heavy, thick stock, which cannot be 
folded many times without wrinkling, it is advisable to 
print in forms of but a few pages. (This point should 
be taken into consideration in making estimates on 
such work —the cost of the presswork will be pro- 
portionately increased.) The outer folds should be 
slightly increased in the back margin, in the same 
manner that the thickness of a book is provided for 


in its cover. (Concluded.) 
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AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL [MAKE-READY. 
NO. I.—BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
Y way of introduction to the THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and in order to divest what- 


readers of 
ever utterances of mine might seem to spring from 
egotism in taking up the subject of methods of make- 
ready, as pursued by myself or other American printers, 
and differing from or in consonance with those made 
use of by French printers (of which my good friend and 
colaborer, Mr. C. Motteroz, of Paris, of the 
ablest of expounders), I beg to append the following 
request from the editor of this journal : 


is one 


My DEAR MR. KELLY,—I would be glad to receive from 
you, at such time as your convenience permits, an article on 
presswork for THE INLAND PRINTER. It occurs to me that 
the translation of Motteroz’s treatise on presswork, which con- 
cludes with the January number, would be a fitting subject to 
take up and review from the American pressman’s stondpoint. 

Like Mr. Motteroz, I too may have some difficulty 
in impressing my views and methods upon my readers, 
although I shall endeavor to explain and incorporate 
with them those methods in most general use in the 
craft and practiced by the leading pressmen of this 
country, so far as I understand them. 

After carefully reading over the several parts of 
what Mr. Motteroz has titled an ‘* Essay on T'ypograph- 
ical Make-Ready ’’—as they have appeared in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER—I deem it right to 
make for him this parenthetical statement, namely, that 
in the translation (which, doubtless, is a fair literal 
one) much of the technical beauty and terseness of the 
French author and workman have been shorn of their 
legibility and practical usefulness, and that it would 
be unjust to severely criticise or condemn methods 
which have been but meagerly explained. 

To the American pressman the conditions of his 
French brother workman might surprise him, did he 
but know even half of his difficulties ; and when I add 
that the worst printing, and the largest quantity of it 
—speaking generally — was seen by me while tempo- 
rarily located in Paris, some years ago. But it does 
not follow as a sequence that good printing is not done 
there. On the contrary, I have had the pleasure of 
examining some of the rarest editions of the masters of 
the typographic art of France. Indeed, the several 
national and municipal public libraries abound with 
masterpieces of book handicraft, which would undoubt- 
edly charm and edify the most exacting connoisseur. 

Perhaps it might be well to inform my American 
pressmen readers that, although the French printer 
has for part of his accessories power presses of cylin- 
drical shape, in one form and another — indeed, in 
many forms,— he still has to use the bed and platen 
hand press for much of the best work turned out by 
him. I was amazed one day, as I accompanied the 
editor and publisher of 7ypologie- Tucker, Mr. Henry J. 
Tucker, then agent for the famous Caslon typefoundry 
in Paris, and entered the printing office of M. Simmonds, 
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perhaps one of the best book and job printers of that 
city, to see this beautiful printers’ journal being printed 
on a hand press, four pages at a time. Indeed, the 
l’ Imprimerie, then published by Aeve Charavay, and to 
which Mr. Motteroz alludes as having been a collabor- 
ator on for over twenty-five years, was during most of 
that time printed on hand presses. It is at this epoch 
—the hand press—that our friend opens 


of printing 
and, starting with him 


up his essay on make-ready ; 
at this point, we will journey with and tell how we do 
things here in the way of make-ready as we go on. 


AT HAND PRESS. 


So many pressmen of today know next to nothing 
about working on hand presses, we will confine our 
remarks as near as possible to the necessities which 
this kind of press is required to fill; not forgetting, 
however, that some of the leading pressmen now on 
cylinders began apprenticeship on the former make of 
press. Like Motteroz, the writer commenced his print- 
ing career as a roller-boy and a hand-press_ puller. 
Here we received some of the most valuable rudiments 
of the printing trade; such as how to wash a roller, 
how to preserve it from decay, and also how to prepare 
it for work. How to apply the right quantity of ink 
at a time to keep up even color, and how often to roll 
up the form before applying fresh ink. How many 
times to roll up different kinds of forms, and how light 
or hard to apply the roller, and to raise it when passing 
over margins or blank spots. Then we had only three 
grades of black ink: strong, medium and bill (news). 
With home-made composition old-style of 
course, and a selection from these three grades of ink 


rollers, 


the hand-pressman was expected to be equal to any and 
all emergencies. His skill at making-ready being his 
prerequisite, it mattered not whether his press was 
new or old, nor the paper rough or smooth, the latter 
having to be wet, turned over and pressed between 
boards so as to dampen it uniformly preparatory to 
being printed on. 

In those days a workman who could make ready < 
demy or cap form for printing dry was considered 
superior pressman, notwithstanding the fact that his 
work had to be hung up to dry and afterward pressed 
between slip-sheets and press-boards to take out the 
impression indentations. 

Conjointly with what I have said about beginning 
at hand press may be mentioned the youthful begin- 
ner’s ability to properly paste a frisket ; for, next to a 
badly washed roller, a loose or sloppily pasted frisket 
then angered the journeyman pressman. Next to this in 
importance was washing off the tympan, and the great 
privilege of pasting on a clean tympan sheet so that no 
lumps would be found between it and the tympan, as 
these, if present, would batter the type and pierce the 
paper when under the pull of the lever. 

This recital of primary detail is meant for the infor- 
mation of the apprentice of today, with the view of 


impressing him as to the great difference between hand 
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press and cylinder press duties. In my next chapter I 
shall explain some of the past and present methods of 
making ready different kinds of forms, and such other 
preparatory matters as are necessary to the correct per- 
formance of the same at hand press. 


(7o be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
‘*NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL.”’ 


BY W. H. WRIGHT, JR. 


HE January INLAND PRINTER having so ably 

illustrated my solicitor, the calendar blotter, in 
connection with biographical sketch, I am induced to 
supplement the article with a few remarks on a system 
of receiving and handling of orders. ‘There are many 
practical printers who would be more successful if they 
could but get the business. With these my method of 
reaching the public may find favor and put money in 
their pockets if conducted properly. Then, again, 
there is the printer who has no difficulty in getting a 
trade, but who fails to retain a patronage gained, by 
reason of improper handling of orders after their 
receipt. In no line of business is there greater need of 
close attention to details than in the printing trade. 
As it is the ‘‘little leaks that sink the ship,’’ so it is 
the neglect of detail in handling of orders that finally 
leaves the printer a financial wreck. 

If you wish to succeed, let your motto be, ‘‘ Not 
how many customers I gain, but how well I retain.’’ 

To make myself more clearly understood, I will 
divide my subject and treat under subheads, con- 
forming to rules of my office. 

Assuming that the reader has induced a possible 
customer to call at his office, the first thing generally 
spoken of is prices. If it is plain to be seen that 
an estimate is requested for legitimate reasons, first 
know positively the nature of the job, and place upon 
same a price in which is figured a percentage of profit 
above a cost covering a careful handling of order from 
its receipt to completion. Do not deviate from this, 
whether the order be for dodger or five-color card. 
The one should be as carefully executed as the other, 
and a consistent price asked for each. 

ORIGINAL DESIGNS.—Where it can be avoided it 
is unwise to place an estimate on design not given by 
customer, and in which a ‘‘catchy’’ style of composi- 
tion or multi-color effect is expected. This is ‘* expert 
service,’ requiring your most skilled employés and 
personal supervision, and should be charged for accord- 
ing to time taken and results attained. 

WritinG Copy.—This should not be included in 
your printing estimate. Originating advertising liter- 
ature for a customer is a separate charge, and price for 
same should be consistent with amount of time taken. 

STRANGERS.—If a printer desires to avoid continual 
entries on wrong side of profit and loss account, it is 
advisable to make an ironclad rule of exacting from 
strangers (unless properly reconumended) a deposit of 
fifty per cent on each order, with understanding that 
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balance will be paid upon completion of work. This 


is the safe way. The business man will understand 
this, and will not dispute your reasons for requesting 
deposit. The tailor can sell asa misfit a suit of clothes 
left on his hands, but the printer can but get waste 
paper price for a completed job uncalled for by party 
ordering and found irresponsible. 

CHANGES FROM Copy.—This is a frequent cause 
of annoyance and loss, and should be treated as an 
‘‘extra,’’ if changes are very material. Follow copy, 
submit verbatim proof stamped with information regard- 
ing changes, and the most expensive end of your office 
will not be hampered by repeated revision from the 
man who says ‘‘ Well, I didn’t know how it would 
sound or look until I saw it in type.’’ 

Postal CARDS AND STAMPED ENVELOPES.—What 
printer is not imposed upon by an unjust public asking 
him to furnish them their postage, and carry the 


account as though there was the same opportunities of 


profit as in lines of work where the blank paper is 
worked up. Allowing for possible spoilage, and the 
making up of same, the printing of government matter 
is not particularly remunerative, so why should the 
printer accede to wishes of patron. Tither refuse to 
furnish postage, or else do so only with understanding 
that work is C.O. D. Uncle Sam opens no accounts 
—why should you ? 

AccuraAcy.—A system having as its watchword 
‘*A place for everything, and everything in its place,”’ 
will do much toward that most essential detail — accu- 
racy. Be exacting in each part of the work as 7 pro- 
LVCESSES. 
register is necessary, are often disastrous to results. 

CLEANLINESS.— It is impossible to do neat printing 
in an office that does not have constant attention to 
this feature. 
and a lavatory supplied with all needful for washing 
are necessary in order to produce satisfactory printing. 


Clean floors, clean presses, clean cases, 


Fuit Count.— Insist upon delivering all that is 
ordered.. You are certain to hear of a shortage, and 
may lose not only one customer, but the trade of others 
who might otherwise have been influenced to patronize 
you. 

GUARANTEE SATISFACTION.— It is an easy matter 
to do this if printer and patron have proper under- 
standing at outset. Do all you agree to do—some- 
times more. Let each customer be an advertiser, not 
content to profit by your work alone, but willing to tell 
his neighbor of your ability. 

PROMPTNESS.— Do not promise a job without 
knowing that it can be done in given time. Make it a 
rule, and inviolable, that each job will be completed 
and delivered at date promised, barring, of course, 
delays due to holding back proof, changes from copy, 
etc. Some business men will give credit for speed 
where with all other points they are totally indifferent. 

TERM OF CREDIT.— Base all estimates upon prompt 
payment of account when due. For general reasons it 
is advisable to make statement first of each month, 
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Revises, particularly in jobwork where fine | 
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and on or before the tenth, request payment for pre- 
ceding month’s business. It is well to have customers 
understand this. If you are on time in filling their 
wants you need not hesitate to demand corresponding 
attention to account when due. <A printer needs all of 
his time for superintendence of work under way, and 
should not be harrassed by the man who desires six 
months’ credit on work he has ‘‘ rushed’”’ through the 
printer’s hands, possibly to the extent of requiring an 
all-night force. 
tomer one can well afford to lose. 


It is an imposition, and such a cus- 


The foregoing constitute what is necessary in way 
of attention to detail if you would give satisfaction to 
your patrons. Simple, true enough, and commonplace 
enough, yet it is safe to say not one printer ever failed 
‘* Not 
how much, but how well,’’ means remunerative prices, 
and ‘* repeat ”’ 


who adhered to the methods here outlined. 


appreciative, responsible patronage, , 


orders. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MASTER . FRANCOIS VILLON OF PARIS. 
BY W. I. WAY. 

N making his ‘* Plea for certain I{xotic forms of 
Verse’? —in the Cornhill Magazine, July, 1877 
Mr. Idmund Gosse expressed the hope that Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne would publish a volume 
of selected pieces from Villon; indeed he felt quite 
sure that the time was opportune for Mr. Swinburne to 
offer such a book to the town. But the author of 
‘‘Taus Veneris’’ was otherwise engaged apparently, 
and in 1878 Mr. John Payne, under the auspices of the 
Villon Society —a society without organization, but 
really an association of bookmen who proposed to issue 
to a limited number a series of translations from the 
French, Arabic, ete., of a more or less erotic character 
—issued his translation of the works of the father of 
French poetry, which was also the initial publication 
of the society. A new edition of these poems, with 
a biographical and critical introduction, has just been 
‘* printed for the Villon Society by private subscription 
and for private circulation only.’’ It is proposed to 
regale the readers of THe INLAND PRINTER, who, let 
us hope, are all of the sterner sex, with some account 
of this book, the poet, and selections from his verse. 
It will be charitably remembered that society and 
poets and religion were all different in Villon’s day 
from what we find them in ours. 
birth, 1431, saw Joan of Are burned at the stake in 
Rouen; the art of printing from movable type was 
not discovered by Gutenberg until fifty vears after, 


The year of Villon’s 


and America was as yet undreamed of in the poet’s 
philosophy. As Villon was entering upon the thresh- 
old of his checkered career, a woman of great piety, 
dressed in the habit of a man, was leading the army 
of her country to victory, and by aid of a king’s 
mistress, the beautiful Agnes Sorel, was placing on 
the head of Charles VII the crown of his fathers. 
Born of poor but respectable parents, the poet — whose 
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real name was Francois de Montcorbier — was early 
adopted by a rich ecclesiastic, one Guillaume de 
Villon, whose name he adopted, and at whose expense 
he followed the courses of the University of Paris. 
When Villon finally graduated from this institution 
of learning in 1452, two years after Jack Cade forced 
his way into London, the so-called Mazarin Bible, 
the first book printed from metal type, was well 
under way. With companions and acquaintances 
chosen from the lowest and most degraded classes of 
Paris, he ran the gauntlet of crime and debauchery in 
a most lively fashion, and was twice condemned to 
death for unknown offences before he had reached 
thirty years, while two of his college chums had 
already paid the penalty on the gibbet. As Mr. Payne 
assures us, the record of facts concerning the poet’s 
life is provokingly meager, and few as those facts are 
they seem to be mainly written in red by the uncertain 
hand of a most debauched criminal, who was at the 
same time a man of genius—the poet himself. Mr. 
Payne modestly pretends to no exhaustive study of the 
man and his work in his 107 pages of introduction, 
but rests content if in his sketch and translation he has 
‘‘set ajar one more door, long sadly moss-grown and 
ivy-hidden, into that enchanted wonderland of French 
poetry, which glows with such springtide glory of many- 
colored bloom, such autumn majesty of matured fruit.”’ 
It seems to be generally conceded that to Villon 
belongs the honor of discovering the ballade form, as 
we now understand it, and no one has surpassed him 
in the use of it. Prior to his time most French verse 
was imitative of the artificial ‘‘ Romance of the Rose."’ 
Mr. Payne is loath to believe, however, that Villon’s 
ballads should be given precedence over his other verse. 
The best of his work is to be found in the ‘‘ Greater 
Testament ’’: ‘‘ Here he put forth his full force, and it 
is here that his genius shines out with a vigor and 
plentitude thitherto unexampled in French verse. 

The passage is one uninterrupted flow of humor, 
satire and pathos, glowing with the most exquisite 
metaphor and expressed in a singularly terse and orig- 
inal style.’’ In this section appears the ‘* Ballad that | 
Villon made at the request of his mother, wherewithal 
to do her homage to Our Lady ’’—a ballad which, as 
Mr. Payne says, contains as holy and sweet a strain as 
any to be found in Vaughan or Christina Rossetti. 
The only good influence that ever controlled him, even 
in a measure, was his love for his mother, which, in the 
words of Théophile Gautier, shines out of the turmoil 
and ferment of his life like a white and serene lily 
springing from the heart of a marsh. His one love 
affair might have influenced him to good if the young 
lady, Catherine Vaucelles, had been less of a coquette 
and more in earnest. All his misfortune he is inclined 
to attribute to this one love affair, and to it should we, 
perhaps, attribute the greater body of his verse. 

At the age of thirty years — he is supposed to have 
died when thirty-two — after being rejected by the only 
woman for whom he had conceived a tender passion, 
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and even cast off by a sometime mistress, he began his 
great work, the ‘‘ Greater Testament.’’ He felt that 
after such a misspent life he had not long to live. He 
had been a whole summer in the prison den of a castle 
‘‘ without light or air, dripping with water, and swarm- 
ing with rats, toads and snakes.’’ Confined in such a 
wretched dungeon, he wrote his pathetic ballad with 
the refrain, 
‘Will you leave poor Villon here to rot?” 

Yet, as Mr. Payne puts it, ‘‘the most terrible and 
ghastly surroundings of circumstance cannot avail 
wholly to arrest the ever-springing fountain of wit and 
bonhomie that wells up from the inmost nature of the 
man. In the dreary dungeon of the Meung 
moat, we find him bandying jests with his own person- 
ified remorse ; and even whilst awaiting a shameful 
death, he seeks consolation in the contemplation of the 
comic aspects of his situation, as he will presently 
appear, upright in the air, swinging at the wind’s will, 
with face like a thimble for bird-pecks, and skin black- 
ened of ‘that ill sun which tans a man when he is 
dead.’’’ As an instance of the deplorable condition 
of society in 1455, Villon tells us how the Abbess of 
Port Royal was his companion in at least one of his 
orgies. This notorious creature, who distinguished 
herself by leading a life of unbridled licentiousness, 
would dress in man’s clothes and visit the worst slums 
in Paris. In such attire she, in company with Villon, 
made a visit to Perrot Girard, a barber of Bourg la 
Reine, near Paris, and lived for a week at his expense 
and that of his brood of sucking pigs. 

If the course of true love had run smooth in his case 
he might have lived longer, but would he have been a 
better poet? To quote again the words of Gautier : 
‘“We might perhaps have lost the poet, whilst gaining 
the honest man; and good poets are still rarer than 
honest folk, though the latter can scarce be said to be 
too common.”’ 

Some of Villon'’s pieces will appear in the verse 
column of future issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, but 
we venture to give two here, of the lighter sort, yet 


still characteristic : 
ROUNDEL. 
“On my release from prison strait, 
Where I have left my life well-nigh, 
If Fate still look at me awry, 
Judge if she be inveterate! 
Reason meseemeth, past debate, 
Her malice she should mollify 
On my release. 
‘Full of unreason is this Fate, 
Which willeth but that I should die: 
God grant that in His house on high 
My soul be ravished from her hate, 
On my release.’’ 


THE QUATRAIN THAT VILLON MADE WHEN HE WAS DOOMED 
TO DIE: 
‘Francois am I,—woe worth it me! 
At Paris born, near Pontoise citie, 
Whose neck, in the bight of a rope 
Must prove how heavy my buttocks be.”’ 
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VOLUME XI OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 

N accordance with the announcement made last 
October, readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will 
find appended in this issue an index of the contents of 
its numbers for the half year closing with the present 
month. The greater convenience which will result 
from this division of the year is the reason for the 
change. The volume will hereafter consist of six 
months instead of a year as heretofore. This will sim- 
plify matters, and will allow the volume to be bound 
before the numbers preserved by subscribers have 
become soiled or mutilated in handling, as is frequently 
the case in waiting for a year to expire before bind- 
As the April number will begin Volume XI, the 
The 


ing. 
present is a most favorable time to subscribe. 


| wood engraver?’ 


trade. 
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subscription price is unaltered — $2 per year, $1 for six 
months ; or, to put it in other language, $1 per volume 
of six months. The value that is offered in the numbers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER is not even approximated 
by the subscription price. In the way of completeness 
this arrangement, comprising a volume in six months at 


a cost of but $1, is an inducement which will be appre- 


| ciated, and which places this admittedly leading jour- 


nal within the means of every worker in the printing 
Volume X (six months), elegantly bound in 
half russia, may now be purchased at this office ; price 
Express charges must be paid by purchaser. 

THE VITALITY OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

HE Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) for February 

contains an interesting article by Mr. Edwin Bale, 
R. I., on ‘‘Mr. Timothy Cole and American Wood 
Engraving.’’ The conclusions reached by Mr. Bale do 
not meet with the sympathy of our London corre- 
spondent, Mr. H. Wood Smith, who reviews the article 
in a recent letter to this magazine. ‘‘ After paying a 
high tribute to the reproductions of works of art made 
in America by mechanical means,’’ says Mr. Smith, 
‘“ Mr. Bale goes on to say, ‘we hardly consider these 
as works of art; they are rather triumphs of science.’ 
This is only true to a certain extent. The high state 
of perfection to which process work has been brought 
is certainly a scientific triumph, but it must be admitted 
that the most scientifically produced process block 
would give but a very poor impression if art was not 
called to its assistance. ‘The mere making of a process 
block may be a mechanical process pure and simple, 
but it requires more than mechanical knowledge to 
print it with credit. The charming illustrations which 
one frequently notices in THE INLAND PRINTER say 
much for the artistic education of the modern printer 
to whom Mr. Bale does not render sufficient honor. 
Mr. Bale is very favorably impressed with the quality 
of American process work, which, indeed, he prefers to 
the modern wood engraving. ‘In the last two or three 
years,’ he says, ‘there have appeared many wood blocks 
in the American magazines that only an expert could 
recognize as such, and that is the goal at which Amer- 
ican wood engraving at last arrives—the imitation of 
a process block! Where, then, is the need for the 
It is certainly correct that for some 
years past many of the American magazines have been 
illustrated by numerous examples of the perfection to 
which wood engraving has been brought ; but because 
only a few eminent artist-engravers exist, whose indi- 


viduality is apparent in almost every line of their work, 


| be distinguished from the other. 


| 


it is hardly just to charge the engravers who can pro- 
duce such exquisite work, with being mere imitators 
of process work. The fact is rather that process work 
has been brought to such a state of perfection in 
America, and approaches wood engraving so closely 
in many cases that only by a careful scrutiny can one 
I know that Mr. 
Bale will again ask, ‘ Where, then, is the need for the 
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wood engraver?’ Surely the need for the wood engra- 
ver may be found in the fact that he produces work 
that will last for generations, whereas the life and 
utility of an ordinary process block invariably ends 
with the first edition, and, indeed, frequently before 
the first edition of a work is off the machine. Than 
myself, no one is more pleased to observe the develop- 
ment of higli-class process work, and to appreciate the 
remarkable beauty of its most delicate tones. There is 
plenty of room for the two methods of reproduction — 
for illustrated journalism of today it is indispensable 
and there is no reason whatever why a publisher should 
go to the expense of making wood engravings when 
process work will answer his purpose equally well. 
But there is every reason why he should not go out 
of his way to belittle the beauty and utility of wood 
engraving, because it answers his pocket better to 
adopt process work. Unfortunately many engravers 
have been reduced almost to the point of starvation, 
a condition of things which is not so much owing, as 
Mr. Bale would have us believe, to the character of 
American wood engraving, as attributable to the policy 
of false economy pursued by many publishing houses. 
It is, at least, premature to assert ‘ that wood engraving 
both as an art and a craft is rapidly dying, and in a 
few years, unless it changes its aims, it will be as dead 
as Queen Anne.’ It is a remarkable fact that those 
who have done most to injure the beautiful art of wood 
engraving have been those who professed to have at 
Instead of teaching and 





heart the best interests of art. 
encouraging the art they have availed themselves of 
the first and every opportunity of sapping the vitality 
of the art by withdrawing and withholding support 
from it, and then having brought about a depression, 
they attempt to fix the blame upon those who have 
done their best to elevate the art. Mr. Bale, like a 
good many others, takes a temporary depression for the 
dying struggles of a noble art, but he goes further than 
this and attributes the cause of the death struggle to 
the high state of perfection to which American engrav- 
ers have carried the art. Wood engraving, however, 
is not dead or even dying, and its merits and power of 
usefulness in every department of the illustrated press 
will be appreciated all the more when it emerges 
triumphantly, as it will before long, from the depres- 
sion and trial it is now experiencing.” 


IS A JOB PRINTER’S UNION PRACTICABLE ? 

HE attention of our readers is directed to a com- 

munication from a correspondent in Chattanooga, 
‘Tennessee, which appears elsewhere in this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, the writer favoring the issu- 
ance of separate charters for job printers. This is not 
a new question. As a matter of fact, the proposition 
has been brought forward at regular intervals, and, 
when thoroughly discussed, rejected on the score of its 
impracticability, or, to speak more correctly, owing to 
the failure of its supporters to accompany the proposi- 
tion with a working scheme of sufficient clearness 
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to warrant putting the measure to an actual test. 
Whether or not the gentleman now proposing separate 
unions for job and newspaper printers is prepared with 
a plan that will overcome or obviate the many obstacles 
formerly pointed out as blocking the way to a success- 
ful termination of such a scheme, we are not prepared 
to say. However, a full discussion of the subject may 
develop what was lacking on former occasions, and it 
is for this reason that we open our columns for the 
discussion. 

The last time this idea was prominently before the 
printers of America was just previous to the last con- 
vention of the International Typographical Union held 
in Chicago (1880), and it may be regarded as a rather 
singular coincidence that thé matter has been allowed 
to lie dormant until the International body is again 
about to meet in Chicago, when it is once more brought 
up. During the thirteen years that will have elapsed 
between the holding of these two conventions we have 
heard very little, if anything, of this proposition, which 
may be regarded as an indication that there is no very 
urgent need for a change after all. Be that as it may, 
there is no question that on the occasion referred to the 
subject was discussed fully and even exhaustively, and 
then allowed to drop out of sight with the full consent 
and approval of its projectors and supporters. Job 
printers were organized into associations throughout 
the country with the avowed purpose of securing 
separate charters, the question in Chicago becoming a 
sharp issue in the annual election for delegates. At 
that election the friends of the separate charter move- 
ment were defeated, although a job printer was one of 
the three delegates elected. 

The convention which followed gave the matter a 
very careful investigation, but before the inquiry had 
been brought to a close about every member of the 
body, friends and foes of the measure alike, were con- 
vinced of its impracticability. Then it was allowed to 
go by default. We mention these matters thus fully 
that all who desire to engage in the discussion may 
know how much of the ground has been traveled over 
on former occasions, but not with any desire to discredit 
the movement or to discourage those who might wish 
to take part in the discussion. We recognize the fact 
that there are many serious defects in the present sys- 
tem of organization, as there always will be where two 
branches of a trade are combined in one organization, 
and where the followers of one branch overwhelmingly 
outnumber the other. 

The assertion of our correspondent that job printers 
are of a ‘‘distinctive branch’’ is at least open to con- 
siderable differences of opinion. It was owing largely 
to a failure in proving this that former attempts at sep- 
arating the two classes of workmen met with so com- 
Take, for instance, the case as it will 
In a large 


plete a defeat. 
be found in almost any large job office. 
force of men so employed one may take the best job 
printer in the number and the man who does nothing 
Between these 


but piecework as the two extremes. 
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two extremes will be found a large number of men 
who are part of the time on jobwork and part on piece- 
work. They are good job printers on certain lines of 
work, while the best man may be a very indifferent 
success when he changes his place of employment and 
is put on a different class of work from that formerly 
engaging his attention. Then there is the certainty of 
men holding cards from different organizations being 
employed on the same work, for, however the two 
unions may start out, it will be found necessary in time 
for the job printers to make a piece scale, and for the 
newspaper men to adopt a time scale. A clash of 
opposing interests will always be imminent, while a 
struggle for supremacy in mixed offices will be a dead 
certainty. These are some of the obstacles formerly 
found in the way of this proposition, obstacles which 
may now be cleared away without difficulty by some of 
the men who will become involved in the controversy. 
We know that job printers cite the case of the pressmen 
as favoring a separate charter. The conditions existing 
in the two trades are so entirely different as to leave no 
possible room for comparison. 

Then again, the job printers may not be suffering 
such great injustice by the present arrangement as is 
sometimes pictured, and as some of them imagine they 
are subjected to. During the job printers’ strike for a 
shorter workday in 1887, it must be confessed that they 
would have found themselves in a sorry plight were it 
not for the generous and loyal support given them by 
the newspaper men of the country. The same experi- 
ence was repeated more recently at Pittsburgh. Innum- 
erable instances might be mentioned where the news- 
paper men have proven themselves superior to class 
prejudice, and where they have undergone considerable 
self-sacrifice to further the interests of the craft in 
general. 

Notwithstanding all this we repeat that there are 
serious and well-grounded objections to the prevalent 
system of organization. What is required in the pres- 
ent emergency is someone capable of evolving a plan 
contemplating that issuance of separate charters to job 
printers and to newspaper men, one that will insure 
entire harmony in the internal workings of the printing 
office, and at the same time insure the highest degree 
of prosperity to all branches of the craft. Can this be 
done ? 


A STANDARD OF PROOFREADING. 
N another column of this issue will be found a letter 
from a New York proofreader who seeks to find a 
method of raising the standard of competency among 
that class of workers. He makes the suggestion that 
the Typothetee appoint a board of master printers 
whose duty it shall be to hold examinations and pass 
upon the competency of those desiring to become 
readers. 
While conceding the necessity of such improvement 
in the average reader, we are afraid our correspondent’s 
plan is not feasible. In the first place, the Typothetze 
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does not comprise all the employing printers; secondly, 
there is no assurance that the latter are themselves 
competent to make such examination, very few of them 
having graduated from the proofroom, a condition 
which is essential to a knowledge of the attainments 
required of a proofreader ; thirdly, there are a suf- 
ficient number of employers who are indifferent regard- 
ing the quality of their work, and content to employ 
low-grade help, to render inoperative and ineffectual 
any such plan as is contemplated by our correspondent, 
if put in motion. 

We think the solution of the matter rests with the 
readers themselves. ‘They must lift themseives ; not 
look to others to do it for them. 
must embrace every opportunity to increase their stock 
of knowledge, thereby increasing their efficiency ; and 
collectively, should organize themselves into a society. 


They, as individuals, 


By so doing, they can take steps to insure better remu- 
neration, shorter hours, and a recognition of the rights 
and privileges which should be accorded those who are 
acknowledged to be capable of revising the work of 
others. The organization could make its own regula- 
tions as to qualifications for membership. 

We would urge, therefore, that steps be taken by 
those interested to form such societies in their own 
localities. A few must take the initiative — by issuing 
a circular of invitation to a meeting, for instance. The 
London Association of Correctors of the Press, which 
has stood the test of time, having been established in 
1854, might be taken as an example. It is in no sense 
a trade union. When the American proofreaders are 
organized, the conditions deplored by our correspond- 
ent could be taken under consideration, together with 
any other matters of interest to correctors. 

We are exceedingly gratified to receive from the 
Mr. 
Arnot is in a position to know whereof he speaks. 
Any aid we can afford the movement in the direction 
indicated it will be our pleasure to give. 


Kast this evidence of interest in this subject. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE SETTING-UP OF AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
BY AN “‘AD’’ MAN. 
HERE is probably no part of the work which falls 
to the iot of the job compositor in the average 
printing office which requires so much study and fore- 
thought, and in which an intelligent reasoning has to 
be brought so much into play, as the setting-up of an 
advertisement. <A letter-head, a business card or the 
title-page of a programme may be set in a dozen differ- 
ent ways, and in each may be shown the same skill in 
bringing out a pleasing and proper display. The word- 


ing in such cases is generally the same, and in most of 


the small jobwork done its excuse for existence is to be 
found in the impulse which leads a business man to 
take a pride in fitting up his office in good style, or in 
having a presentable sign placed over the door—because 
it isa business-like way of doing business. The printed 
matter at the top of a business letter is a secondary 
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matter to its reader, and he will read it if it is set in 


nonpareil, provided he is interested in that which is | 


written in the letter. All that is necessary in such 
printed work is that it be arranged in a sufficiently 
proper manner, consistent with the respectability of the 
house sending it out. It needs no particularly striking 
feature to catch attention, for it is there to serve a pur- 
pose, and will be read whether displayed or not. 

When it comes to the arrangement of the display 
in an advertisement, however, the case will be found to 
be different. An advertiser reckons the value of the 
arrangement of an ‘‘ad’’ by the number of replies it 
will bring, as by this method only can he ascertain the 
probable number of people who have read it. Therefore, 


he expects it to be made sufficiently striking to attract | 


attention when placed alongside of others of a similar 
nature. But in a majority of cases a man who has 
devoted his energies to becoming familiar with the 


intricacies of another business knows little or nothing | 


about printing or its attendant industries, 





on the subject. Here is 


no matter | 
what his opinion may be | 


Milkman’s 


where the responsibility 


Late—Again? 


That don’t matter so much, now-a-days. 
Dilute one part of Highland Evaporated 


Cream with two volu es of water—for 


itor. 





important part of the 
delicious cream; with three volumes of oT ¢ Ue edad 
will be found to be the 
name of the article the 
advertiser wishes to 
bring to the attention of 
the reader, and it should 


water for rich milk—You'’ve solved the 
milk question for all time. We use only 
milk obtained from farms under our 
own supervision. Prepared in hermeti- 
cally sealed cans. Ask for the Highland 
brand—take no other. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 
HIGHLAND, ILL. 





No. 1. will admit. 


falls upon the compos- | 


The first thing to con- | 
sider is, what is the most | 


As a rule this | 


be made as prominent | 
and as striking as space | 
If John | 


Smith has discovered a method of manufacturing | 


shoes whereby he.can sell a better grade at a lower 
cost than his competitors, let the word ‘‘ shoes’’ stand 
out in the ‘‘ad’’ at a sacrifice, if need be, of a part of 
all the other display. 
the eye of a man glancing over the columns of a paper 
cannot help resting on the more prominent display in 
the advertisements. If he is in need of a pair of shoes, 
and his attention is once attracted, he will become 


The point to be made is that | 


interested and will read the remainder if it is set no | 


larger than agate. 
it doesn’t matter whether he reads it or not, for men 
do not asa rule buy an article merely because it is a 


bargain. 


If he does not want a pair of shoes | 


But the time will probably come when Smith’s shoes | 
have become known to the buyer as articles possessing | 


merits worthy of consideration in supplying himself 
with foot-wear. ‘Then it is that the word shoes should 
be supplemented by the addition of the maker’s name, 
and ‘‘Smith’s Shoes’’ should stare one in the face 
from every ‘‘ad’’ proclaiming the merits of this par- 
In the case of advertisements of well 


ticular make. 





known retail firms who wish to call attention to several 
articles offered for sale, it is the better plan to make 
the name of the advertiser the most important part of 
the display. When a firm has spent years in building 
up a business standing, and its name has become so 
familiar to the eye that sight of it suggests the busi- 
ness in which its owners are engaged, it goes without 
saying that its advertise- 
ments will possess an interest 
not to be found in others of 
lesser note. 
Accompanying this 
article will be found illustra- 
tions intended to bring out 
‘the ideas the writer wishes 
to advance. The first of the 


A HEALING REMEDY 
FOR THE NATION. 
Hon. J. M. RUSK, & © 
Secretary of 
Agriculture : Hon. 
“The BEST GEO. R. 
WATER DAVIS, 


. Director: 
e veil a General of the 
world. A World's Fair: 


‘1 regard Be- 






© thesda Water THE 
BEST in the market.” 


cases of 
more benefit will be derived from itin jaceieyons 
hours than from any medicine known to Science in 
three months. 


Diseases for which BETHESDA is a Specific: 
Bricut’s Disease, Pain in the Kidneysand Loins 
y. Inflammation of the Riadder and Urethra 
Gouty Swellings. Dyspepsia, Inflammation of the Kid 
Driee, Female Weakness, Tor 
id Liver, ape deg eae: e of the Kidneys 
Urine. Brick eposit, Calculu or 

Stone in the Bladder econeace of Urine. 


three is not regarded as a 
good ‘‘ad’’ because no im- 
portant idea of value to this 
particular advertiser is ad- 
vanced which would intrude 
itself upon the casual read- 


er’s notice, whether he wills 


Sold by all aa Grocers, etc.. in sealed %- 


gallon bottles 
BETHESDA MINERAL SPRING (0., Waukesha, Wis. 
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the more important points in the 
The subject of his milkman’s 


it or not. 
originality in the expression 
displayed to lead the eye to 


It is left to the 


ce 


aa.’’ 
usual lateness is a 


sore point with the average man, and in this case the 
chances are that he will turn from it rather than to it. 

The second is regarded as a better specimen of 
‘ad’’ setting, though at a first glance that takes in 
only the name of that which is advertised, it would be 
difficult to decide whether it is the advertisement of a 


patent medicine, a real estate 
firm in Palestine, or a min- 
eral water. As it was set for 
the purpose of printing in 
Chicago papers mostly, how- 
ever, where people who drink 
water at all are supposed to 
know all about that which is 
imported, the ambiguity is 
in a measure removed. 

The last of the three is 
considered the best, and is 
in the opinion of the writer 
the only form of advertising 
upon which it is safe to in- 
vest any amount of money. 
When a man glances over 
his paper in the morning, if 
this ‘‘ad’? is in its columns 





To guileless harp Apollo sung, 

In ancient days when song was young. 
The modern bard with greater scope, 
Takes 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


For fruitful theme. On this he plays, 
And happy spends the fleeting days, 
Twixt using soap and sounding praise 


Use Kirk's soap in large doses— 
externally—and absorb inspiration. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
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there are ten chances to one that he will see it. And 
even if he does not stop to read what his eye has not 
seen in the first glance, the fact that there is a soap 
called ‘‘ Kirk’s’’ and that its owners consider it of 
sufficient merit to warrant them in risking money in 
advertising it, has been brought to his mind. ‘The 
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average man likes when he goes to a store to buy an 
article to give the dealer an idea that he knows what 
he is about, and when his wife tells him not to forget 
to go to the groceryman and order some soap sent 
home, he will very probably order the brand the name 
of which he has seen advertised. Having made use of 
Messrs. Kirk & Co’s ‘‘ad’’ as a sample of good 
arrangement in point of display it may not be out of 
place to state that they are spending this year in this 
kind of advertising over a hundred thousand dollars 
more than they did last year, a fact that would seem 
to indicate that they find that it pays. 

These ideas, it will be seen, are given the adver- 
tisers’ point of view. In this day of costly advertising, 
when the insertion of a single ‘‘ad’’ in a general run 
of papers entails the expenditure of hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of dollars, a great deal depends upon its 
ability to make itself read. The old idea that if a 
short line follows a long one, and so on through the 
list of a job printer’s criticisms, the ‘‘ad’’ is well set 
up, has been found to be wanting in many respects. 
What is needed in an ‘‘ad”’ is individuality, and this 
it must have in order to make it a paying investment. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE CASEROOM MONEY-BATTLE: HOW TO FIGHT 
IT FAIRLY AND SUCCESSFULLY. 


BY A SCOTSMAN. 

OMETIMES printers are tempted, after looking 
around on their profession with a critical eye, to 
come to the conclusion that matters have reached ‘‘a 
pretty pass,’’ to use a common expression. The inter- 
ests which clash in the caseroom especially are seen to 
be neither few nor small. The settled-wage men can- 
not help being antagonistic to the piece men, however 
much they may regret it. But other forces come also 
into play against the line or piece man: a great array 
of apprentices, backed up by an army composed of 
women and giris, thwarts him in his efforts to earn a 
good bill or string, making the moral aspect of the 
caseroom anything but wholesome. But the man who 
gives his employer the largest return for his weekly 
wage is ow in favor, and not he who comes highly 

testimonialed ; and this is as it should be. 

When a newly- fledged journeyman compositor 
leaves the cozy nest, in town or country, where he has 
been fed and bred, and tests the as yet untried power of 
his wings in a large and strange caseroom, he is 
necessarily quite oblivious of the sort of management 
carried on there by the foreman. If he is of a self- 
absorbent turn of mind, and consequently too much 
carried away by his very verdant thinkings, he will 
not be able quickly to perceive the drift of the said 
management until he has received some broad and 
somewhat disagreeable hints in the shape of very small 
bills or strings, accompanied by the unwelcome knowl- 
edge, almost forced on his young mind, that others in 
the caseroom are making a good deal more money than 
himself ; and he cannot understand why Mr. Hawkeye, 


| ually being carried on. 
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the foreman, singles him out for disfavor. Alas! many 
good and able men, in the same circumstances, have so 
wondered before him, and suffered long and silently. 

But our neophyte gradually wakes up, and at 
length comes to the rather disagreeable conclusi6n that 
there is a ‘‘ring’’ of favorites in the caseroom, the 
secret springs of whose wellbeing are of too occult a 


‘ 


nature for him: to discover. In fact, the caseroom, he 
finds out after much silent cogitation, is pretty well 
charged with jealous feeling, accompanied with rumor, 


gossip, murmuring — compositors silently weighing 


| each other’s capacity ; Mr. Hawkeye the meanwhile 


being no less hard at work in the same line, conning 


| the first proofs of the men as he gives them out to be 
| corrected, and showing 47s estimate of each compositor 
| by his style of treatment. 


Finally, our fledgling finds out that he is acting a 


| not very agreeable part in a scene of which he never 
| before dreamt, where a strange congeries of thinkings 


and actings, not over-favorable to himself, are contin- 
His sensitive young printorial 
soul has got a shog ! 

When our sensible young comp, after a time, becomes 
fully alive to the above-described strange network of 
interlacing interests, he comes to perceive that there 
are two lines of conduct available to him if he desires 
to ‘‘ get on’’: either to be content with things as they 
are, and go on in the hope that, with a much better 


knowledge of his business, matters will by and by turn 
out more favorably for him ; or begin an entirely new 
programme, by taking advantage of the evening classes 
to be found in Chicago and elsewhere, and thus fit him- 
self for a higher standing in the profession or out of it. 

Some time ago we attended church as usual, and 
on the minister mounting the rostrum, who should it 
be but our old friend B—, whom we knew as a studi- 
ous young comp, but who was now 
as he told us after the service was over. 


«e 


in a very cozy 
nest, He 
also said that ‘‘ he had taken revenge on his poor cir- 
cumstances,’’ or words to the same effect, by hard 
study and constant work. We sometimes also meet in 
our walks another compositorial aspirant, who has 
‘struck oil’’ somewhere in the insurance field and 
holds a Himalayan head very erect, and would not fot 
the life of him, in the most private street, take notice of 
a former fellow-worker. We are not holding up such a 
despicable parvenu for imitation —everything good 
forbid that ! 
battle, which we suppose he fought fairly enough. 

Another very successful fellow-laborer, an employ- 
ing printer, fills our mental eye as we write these lines. 
Alas! his cup brimmed over, he could not carry it, 
and he is now numbered with the great majority. 
Something else is more needed to get on in this trying 
world than even success. ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess’’ is acommon saying; yet, like other wise saws, 
it is not universally true. 

Now, every compositor is not fitted for ‘‘ wagging 
his heid in a poopit,’’ as a Scottish saying has it, or 


” 


” 


except for his success in the money- 


’ 
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take up a position like our proud insurance gentleman, 
or become a successful master printer. Want of a 
wholesome 
back many a clever printer; and when such, unfortu- 


nately, is a compositor’s turn of mind, perhaps it would 


not be a bad thing for him to say to himself: ‘‘ Seeing | 


I don’t care to soar aloft like the pulpiteer or the insur- 
ance gentleman, and the caseroom must henceforth be 
the arena in which I am to earn my daily bread through 
life, how can I succeed in bettering my position ?’’ 
Without doubt a good answer to this very pertinent 
question would be, ‘‘ Make yourself thoroughly efficient 
at case, doing everything put into your hand zx as _fault- 
less a style as you can command, letting no grass clog 
your eager heels in the compositorial race ; for a slow, 
sleepy compositor is a rock of great offense to our 
modern ‘‘rushing’’ foreman, who will pass by your 
frame like a lightning-flash with a mass of fine fat copy 
in his fist, quite oblivious seemingly — but only seem- 
in his 


sc 


ingly —of your existence; for it is fresh 
memory, perhaps, though you have quite forgotten the 
incident, that you caused him lately to disappoint, and 
thereby lose, a first-class customer; and although he 
knows well that of late your bills or strings have had 
a decidedly shrinking tendency, he has plainly come to 
the conclusion that vow, and not /e, are the cause of 
this cold-shouldering. And so matters go on, the com- 
positor perhaps not seeing that his shrunken bills or 
strings are owing to his own want of energy — think- 
ing, probably, that he is a victim to favoritism, or to 
some secret pique or dislike on the part of his rushing 
foreman. 

It is a nail in the professional coffin of any compos- 
itor who will not aid his foreman when the need arises 
and he is asked to do his best. In fact, foremen look 
after their own interests intensely in giving out work 
during exigencies ; and it is quite in accordance with 
common sense that Mr. Hawkeye will remember those 
substantially who helped him well in his hour of need, 
and look with an icy cold-shouldering eye on the soft- 
headed compositors who, unfortunately for themselves, 
funked disastrously in the day of battle ! 

Those who live long enough will see a new phase 
of the caseroom money-battle: Hand-setting verses 
machine-setting. As was the case with the introduc- 
tion of the steam printing machine, so will it be with 
that of the typesetting machine. In the former case, 
the pressmen were gently replaced by steam ; now it 
will come to pass that the compositor will find a higher 
standing when able efficiently to work a typesetter ; 
his income will be greatly increased. The hand-setter 
will be needed a long time yet; happily for him, the 
typesetting machine is an expensive affair, and if 
we nay judge from the estimate Edinburgh employers 
have of it, its profitable employment is very doubtful. 
In the Scottish Leader office, where twenty linotype 
machines were used lately, they have been abandoned, 
the newspaper having changed hands. In a large 
office (Constable & Co’s) where lately twenty women 





ambition, and not want of ability, keeps | 
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were employed, there is not a woman typesetter now 


to be found. Great doubts are spreading as to the 
profitableness of /ev assistance in the money-battle 
with the composing brotherhood, and we_ believe 


rightly so. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SIMPLE DIE CUTTING. 
BY THE ‘‘ PRESSBOY,”’’ C. E. J. 
TEEL die cutting is not intended to be treated 
on in this article. I merely desire to lay before 
the reader a short treatise on simple die cutting for 
ragged -edging cards, programmes, menus, and_ for 
various inner cuttings of unique designs; a few of 
which are shown herewith. 
I know there are a a number of printers whom 
the rule-twister disgusts, but, nevertheless, a great deal 


A 
Heid. 


‘ C. ‘i a f° a Ah 
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of rule twisting or bending is now done, and the effects 
of some are decidedly pretty, and rule twisting is noted 
down in printorial circles as an art well worthy of cul- 
tivation. 

To those who do not admire rule bending I will 
briefly say that though this article is on rule twisting, 
it is for a different purpose than to show its simple 
grace in printed lines. It is for the purpose of cutting 
almost any shape from cardboard or paper with which 
to form ball programmes, menus, calendars and many 
other works of the craft too numerous to mention or 
illustrate. 

My first illustration or example is a simple card, 
it need not be a lady’s card, but merely illustrates 
three different corners cut by means of brass rule. 

For convenience in bending, and owing to the 
reduction in size of the several designs shown, I have 
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No. 2. 
used twelve-to-pica (one point) brass rule, but for the 
die cutting it is necessary to use six-to-pica (two point) 
rule, beveled only on one side, and it should be used 
so that the bevel will come on the outer side or toward 
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the waste stock, thus having the square edge or the 
straight-up-and-down surface next to the cut card, pro- 
gramme or whatever it may be. 

In doing the rule bending do not heat the rule, 
braze or solder the corners or any part of the design, 
as the rule once minus its temper is valueless for 
cutting purposes, as its surface will bend over. 

If it is convenient for you to plaster paris the rule, 
do so, as it will lend strength to it. Portland cement 
is also very suitable where it is desirable to preserve 
the rule design for future orders, but do not use the 
cement on the imposing stone, as it is gritty, and a few 
particles left on its surface will surely injure the type. 
The rule for ragged-edging, as shown on the card, is 
bent or crimped by means of a pair of round pliers. 

In getting up a design similar to No. 2, if it is 
a small run, it will only be necessary to compose from 
rule one-half of what is shown in the whist programme. 
After printing and scoring, fold and cut them folded, 
which perhaps is the better way for trial, as both front 
and back will match more accurately, and less care 
is required. 

For cutting, remove the rollers from the press and 
place your form on, use a light tarboard under the 
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No. 3. 


drawsheet (no other sheets being required), which 
should be of some strong paper —a spoiled blank book 
heading will answer. 

If the edges of the drawsheet curl up after being 
cut through by the rule form, paste both the edges of 
the piece cut out and the drawsheet to the tarboard, 
which, if properly done, will not interfere in the least 
with rapid feeding. 

If there is any difficulty experienced in having the 
cut sheets adhere to the rule form, fasten to its center 
a piece of cork slightly higher than the rule, or as 
other means may suggest themselves to you while 
working the job. 

Design No. 3 shows a pretty design for calendar 
head. Its size is supposed to be a sixth sheet of crash 
board of some pretty stamp—a buff crash gives the 
neatest result. The wreath, or partial wreath of pansy 
blossoms isan outline cut, printed in gold bronze and 


embossed. The under edge of the flowers of their 


entire length is cut through the board by means of 


rule, described above, curved to match, and the corner 
of the advertising card inserted therein and fastened by 
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means of paste or glue. The business card should be 
of the same color as the crash board, but should be a 
smooth board, and it may be as elaborate as desired ; a 


ragged edge will also add to its effect. 
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- - RETURN TO- - 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
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In ragged-edging the main card, if there is to be 
only a few impressions, it will be profitable to use only a 
single rule, and by turning the card cut all four edges. 

Design No. 4 shows an envelope, and is adapted 
for use in mailing announcements, card folders, pam- 
phlets, etc., and adds much to the appearance of even 
an extra nice job. 

It is cut from extra heavy manila paper, and is 
fastened as shown by the dotted lines on lower flap. 
The flange or extension on upper flap must be wider at 
its end than the horizontal cuts in lower flap, and is 
inserted by bending the edges over, and after putting 
them through the slits straightening them out. If 
good strong paper is used, as named, the envelope will 
not tear open in the mails, yet is not subject to letter 
postage. 

Design No. 5 shows an outline leaf of a fan pro- 


gramme, and when complete it is very pretty. For its 


1. Printers Reel 


2. Devil’s Chase 


No. 5. 

execution compose or bend your rule for cutting as 
shown by the outline, but increase it in size about two 
or two and one-half times, and allow about twelve 
leaves to a fan; fasten at the small end with cord and 
tassel, and run through the top narrow baby ribbon 
and tie on front page in a bow. 

In conclusion, let me say to the typefounder that 
here is an opening to give ‘‘prints’’ a few different 
curves and corners in steel rule for the purposes shown. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


BY IRVING. 

OW easy it is to deceive ourselves with the notion that 
today is not as good as yesterday ; that all the best in 
life has departed. Yet our youthful impressions are 

always with us. Everything that was good impressed us more 
forcibly then than now. We pick up an old number of a popu- 
lar magazine, the Century for February, 1884, if you will —this 
number happens to be at hand and will serve our present pur- 
pose —and we read ‘‘ How Edwin Drood was Illustrated ”’ ; or 
a chapter from ‘Dr. Sevier’’; or Salvini’s ‘Impressions of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Lear.’’’ Perhaps it is Christina Rossetti’s 
paper on Dante, or Mr. Stedman’s delicious note on Keats that 
catches our eye, and being in a reflective mood we recall how 
they all impressed us in 1884, or the pleasure an early reading 
gave us, and somehow magazines and things ‘‘don’t seem like 
they used to were, nohow.”’ 

Here we read in the Dial that Tennyson and Keats are 
trotting in the third class along with such slow coaches as 
Cowper and Dryden. It seems all right that Tennyson and 
Keats should be in the same grade, but these young fellows, 
the young college professors, fledglings, who relegate our ideals 
to comparative obscurity, wound us deeply, and we are inclined 
to ponder, ‘‘ Where are we at?” Mr. Stedman is a dear old 
fellow, and we have always allowed ourselves the pleasant 
delusion that his head was very level on the subject of poetry. 
Now let us see what he says about Keats in this old magazine 
—perhaps he has changed his mind since 1884, as the “ world 
do move” and we along with it, but we have seen no record of 
Mr. Stedman’s change of heart with reference to Keats. Well, 
then, among other things, he assures us, and lovers of Keats 
have thanked him for it, that even the ‘‘ poet’s name itself, at 
first derided as uncouth, has become a portion of the loveliness 
which once he made more lovely.’? Acknowledging certain 
faults, these, says Mr. Stedman, were ‘“‘extravagances from 
which he freed themselves by covering them in that sculptured 
monument, ‘Endymion,’ with divine garlands and countless 
things of worth that beguile us once again to revisit their 
tomb.’’ Again he says: ‘‘ Keats is the one metrical artist, in 
his finer productions, quite without fault, wearing by right, 
not courtesy, the epithet of Andrea del Sarto. Rich and various 
as are the masterpieces of the language, I make bold to name 
one of our shorter English lyrics that still seems to me, as it 
seemed to me ten years ago, the nearest to perfection, the one 
I would surrender last of all. What should this be save the 
‘Ode to the Nightingale,’ so faultless in its varied unity and in 
the cardinal qualities of language, melody and tone? A strain 
that has a dying fall; music wedded to ethereal passion, to the 
yearning that floods all nature, while 

; ‘more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain.’ 

Then what pictures, echoes, immortal imagery and phrase ! 
Can a word or passage be changed without an injury, and by 
whom? The ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ is a more objective poem, 
molded like the cold pastoral it celebrates, radiant with the 
antique light and joy. Could Beauty speak, even thus might 
she declare herself.’”, And Mr. Stedman might have instanced 
the ‘‘Ode to Autumn” and others in the matchless little vol- 
ume of 1820. After all, each of us will insist on defining poetry 
in his own way. To one it must mean one thing, to another it 
must mean quite a different thing. Mr. Gosse tells us how, 
when the poetess Louise Bertin put to Alfred de Musset the 
still unanswered question, ‘‘What is poetry?’ she received a 
celebrated rejoinder, the last and perhaps the happiest clause 
of which is : D’un sourire, d’un mot, 

d’un soupir, d’un regard 
Faire un travail exquis. 


At least this defines the function of the poet. ‘To make 
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a finite mind infinite expansion, to chisel material beauty out 


of passing thoughts and emotions ’’ — this is the function of the 
poet. Poetry is an art, just as music is an art—indeed, Keats 
and Tennyson are very closely related to Chopin and Mendels- 
sohn in the minds of some of us. Given a man with no ear for 
music, and to him poetry must mean quite a different thing ; 
it may be philosophy, for instance, and it appeals to his intel- 
lect without touching his soul. Good, well-meaning, intelli- 
gent fellow-acquaintances have asked, ‘‘ What can you find of 
interest in the poetry of Keats?’’ and we have all seen these 
same well-meaning people sit unmoved throughout the per- 
formance of a Chopin nocturne. 

There seems to be an effort making to rescue from oblivion 
every old book produced in England in the Elizabethan age, 
whether that book happens to be a translation or a new work. 
Within a few years there have been no less than three new 
editions of Florio’s ‘‘ Montaigue,”’ perhaps more, and there must 
be a demand for this sort of thing that cannot be supplied 
by the numerous new translations. A whole series of these 
old reprints is announced by David Nutt, the London pub- 
lisher, under the title of ‘‘’ The Tudor Translations.’’ The first 
of this series is the ‘‘Montaigue,’’ Volume I of which has 
already made its appearance on this side the Atlantic. The 
book is printed on a special handmade paper at the Constable 


| Press, Edinburgh, and is bound in half-red buckram, with red 


paper sides, and emblematic ornaments and title in gilt. Mr. 
Nutt’s edition is introduced by Mr. George Saintsbury, one of 
the most painstaking of present-day essayists, and the book is 
in all ways a most consummate example of modern bookmak- 
ing. Mr. Nutt has added two more numbers to his Biblio- 
théque de Carabas, The Aftis, of Catullus, and the Romanes, 
of Plutarch. Nothing could be daintier than this series of 
folk-lore studies, which already includes the Cupid and Psyche 
of Apuleius, and the Zuéerpe of Heroditus. In our plethora 
of realistic literature what a pleasure and relief it is to turn to 
these books of a bygone age; it is like picking up a precious 
jewel by the seashore after a tidal wave. If we cannot possess 
first editions of these priceless relics of the Elizabethan age, 
we can at least gather to ourselves a few of the more tasteful 
modern reprints. We find that these reprints become scarce in 
a few years, just as daintily printed editions of the verses of 
Mr. Eugene Field and Mr. Edward Freiberger became scarce. 


| Some weeks ago the latter gentleman immortalized the Old 


immortal art out of transient feeling, to give the impression of | 


Book Shop, so ably conducted by Mr. Frank M. Morris at the 
corner of State and Madison streets, in a very witty bit of verse 
entitled ‘‘The Underground Paradise.’”’ One hundred copies 
of this have been printed on fine paper and numbered, for 
presentation to Mr. Freiberger’s friends. There is a pathetic 
side to this poem, too, notwithstanding its wit, as in a few 
months ‘The Underground Paradise’’—the shop and the 
poem both, will be “out of print,’’ so to speak. In the case of 
the shop there will be a new edition, as Mr. Morris will change 
his location, moving to 115 State street, where the old business 
will be carried on at the new stand. 


ALMOST. 


I kissed her (almost) as we said 
“Good-by”’ in the hall one night ; 

I kissed her (almost), O, faint heart ! 
There wasn’t a soul in sight. 


I dared to, (almost) dared to kiss 
That little upturned face ; 

I dared to, (almost) dared to fold 
My love in a fond embrace. 


The charm of the moment returns to me, 
As back to that time I look; 
I feel the clasp of that little hand 
And the kiss that I (almost) took. 
—Detroit Free Press, 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


FIVE QUERIES ON NINE HOURS. 
To the Editor: GALENA, IIl., February 13, 1893. 

It seems much space has been used by Mr. Van Bibber and 
“S.K.P.” in regard to the nine-hour day. Now, being outside 
the union, but in sympathy with its ideas, the writer wishes to 
put a few queries, as follows: 

First. Is it true that the union, with its large membership, 
is compelled to look to Mr. Van Bibber for guidance and 
advice? 

Second. May we not infer that in case the union should fail 
to secure the services of ‘‘a man of the grade of Judge Cooley, 
of Michigan,’’ that Mr. Van Bibber, in his egotism, would con- 
sider himself the proper person? For what else but egotism 
makes him say, “I know that all thoughtful workingmen 
” He, of course, gave 





appreciate any new light on the matter. 
the new light referred to. 

Third. Does not his ‘“graceful’’ allusion to the results of 
the Burlington, Homestead and Buffalo strikes show his friend- 
ship (?) for organized labor? By his notions we should be led 
to strike only when success is certain. A nice notion, indeed. 

Fourth. If Mr. Van Bibber is so fond of the ten-hour day, 
why does he not work for an eleven-hour or twelve-hour day ? 
Of course, it is folly for the wishes of the poor slaves of the 
printery to be considered in the matter of rest and recreation. 

Fifth. He says, “I never say a thing that I do not believe 
to be the truth.”” May he not believe a thing to be the truth, 
yet be in error? JABEPE. 


THE NINE-HOUR DAY FOR PRINTERS. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, IIl., February 17, 1893. 

I wish to enroll myself among that class who, while not the 
first to outline the theory of evolution, yet none the less 
emphatically accepts the force of its philosophy. 

I recognize the evolutionary influence of the short workday 
question in the industrial world. 

More than twenty-five years ago a majority of my brother 
printers voted to adopt the eight-hour day. To many of this 
generation this will read like news, but to older members of 
the craft it is not. A provision of the scale of prices deter- 
mined then, as it does now, that these questions, after full and 
free discussion, must be carried by a three-fourths vote. Not 
receiving the necessary three-fourths, the eight-hour question 
was defeated. This should satisfy those who assume that trade 
organizations always act precipitately, and that a few hot- 
headed, would-be leaders are responsible for the prominence of 
these questions at the present day. The assumption is not 
properly based. 

After almost a lifetime, the question of the shorter day is 
still uppermost in the mind of the printer, not now for the 
arbitrary adoption of eight hours, but simply for nine hours. 
I am sufficiently acquainted with the quality of mind of the 
printer to assert that when he determines on anything he 
comes nearer obtaining it than any other class of workingmen. 
I believe his mind is made up. 

The argument against the shorter workday is the same as 
that against every movement for the benefit of mankind —that 
the toiler was not animated by proper motives, did not need it, 
and that he wished to get something for nothing; in short, 
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wanted to rob the proprietor of his honestly acquired wealth. 
The history of this this 
Twenty-five years is a pretty long notice to give that you desire 


agitation contradicts assertion. 
a change in your working hours. 

In many of the skilled trades in Chicago, aside from print- 
ing, the eight-hour day prevails and a higher rate of wages rule. 
The printer has seen this number grow from year to year, and 
he wants to be one to receive some benefits from the short-day 
movement. 

A circumstance occurred in this city the first of the month 
which, if some of the critics of the short-day movement have 
had time to read of must cause them to think that working- 
not all 
library by the building trades. 


men are outlaws. I refer to the establishment of a 
They enjoy the blessings of 
This 


means more books to be printed, more type to be set, more ink 


eight hours, and, of course, have a little time to read. 


sold, more paper used, more presses running, more binding, 
more rollers used. I do not assert that the building trades 
started a library because they were eight-hour men, but if they 
worked ten hours like my brother printers they would have no 
use for a library. 

Yes, the printers have agitated the short-day question suffi- 
ciently long, have become educated up to its necessity, and 


will organize and get it. MICHAEL H. MADDEN. 


A QUESTION FOR MR. VAN BIBBER. 
To the Editor: 


Will you kindly give me a few lines which may be of inter- 
est to Mr. Van Bibber and others. 


LOWELL, MAss., February 14, 1893. 


In his reply to ‘‘S. K. P.,’’ Mr. Van Bibber quotes the 
proverb, ‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’’ Very 
true indeed. Although I have carefully read his rather lengthy 
communications, I fail to see in what respect a nine-hour day 
would be detrimental to the interests of the workingman. ‘To 
repeat the above proverb: Then if a workingman calls for a 
second dish of that same pudding it surely is evidence that he 
has relished it. As an example, take the plumbers, plasterers, 
bricklayers and union carpenters of this city. They only work 
nine hours per day and have for at least three years. If it is 
such a frightful thing to work only nine hours a day, how ter- 
rible it must be to work only EIGHT! 
and misery this must entail on the families of the working- 
To cut a long story short, if after a year’s trial by the 


What a loss of wages 


men ! 
masons of Boston, why in heaven’s name did they sign an 
agreement last week, beginning May 1, for one year, to work 
only eight hours ? 

If masons are satisfied that they are as well, or better, satis- 
fied to work only eight instead of ten hours, why is it impossi- 
ble for the printing and allied trades to subsist on nine? What 
a difference in the conditions and requirements of the two 
trades cited! One depending as it does altogether upon the 
condition of the weather, whereas the other can work rain or 
shine, day or night. Verily I say, ‘‘ The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.’’ Please, Mister, can we try it? 

JAK. 


FROM CENTRAL AMERICA. 
To the Editor: GUATEMALA, C. A., February 1, 1893. 

The monthly appearance of THE INLAND PRINTER is wel- 
comed with pleasure, although not expected for some time past. 
A stickful on the state of trade and a light description of the 
Tipografia Nacional may interest your readers. 

The manner of measuring piecework in the other offices, 
and there are nine or ten, is ridiculous and injurious, to the 
compositor. For example, on La Repiblica, a daily paper set 
in long primer and pica, the price is 75 cents per column, 
It is enough to make a man cry 
Also, a great 


regardless of the size of type. 
for the bricks, and kick at nonpareil and agate. 
deal of jobwork is done by the piece. The bookkeeper or some 
other inexperienced person marking on the copy the amount 
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that will be paid for the composition. The measurement by 
ems, introduced in the government office, was bitterly opposed 
even after it was demonstrated that they would receive fifteen 
per cent more than by the old system. And now, after more 
than two years, they would willingly return to the good old 
way if permitted. Forty-five cents per thousand is the present 
rate. Business is fairly good, though it is no place for an Amer- 
ican unless holding a position above that of an ordinary com- 
positor. 

All printing is done in the Spanish language, with the 
exception of a little in French and German. ‘There are many 
English-speaking people here, but they have very little print- 
ing done. 

The government office is by far the best equipped in the 
republic, costing $100,000 in this money. It is ably conducted 
by a competent director having a thorough knowledge of four 
languages. The force embraces about thirty compositors, which 
will be largely increased in a short time in order to get out the 
government reports annually presented to congress in March. 

Time hands are better paid in this office than elsewhere in 
Guatemala, receiving from $15 to $21 per week. 

One sad thing for a person returning to the States is that he 
has to pay $1.70 for every dollar in United States coin. 

CHALLEN D. ANDERSON. 


FROM THE OMAHA PRINTERS PROTECTIVE 
FRATERNITY. 
To the Editor : OMAHA, Neb., January 23, 1893. 

So much is being said nowadays about “‘rats’’ that the 
opinion is pretty thoroughly fixed in the public mind that 
‘rats’? generally work under the scale, and are continually 
cutting the price of labor to the detriment of workingmen gen- 
erally. The name ‘‘rat,”’ therefore, does not belong to a non- 
union man. He may have good reason for not belonging to 
the typographical union, without in any way prejudicing the 
scale. There have been reasons urged, and good reasons, too, 
why every printer should belong to an organization ; but there 
may be just as many reasons and just as good ones as to why 
he should not belong to the typographical union. 

First, the losing of the individuality of the workman. He 
does not strive to excel, because no extra efforts are appreciated 
and encouraged. If he be able to hold a position at the scale, 
he must be content. If he be not able to earn for the employer 
the wages the scale demands, he relies upon the strength of 
the union to compel his employer to pay him wages he does 


not earn. 

Then there is the strike clause. Perhaps this keeps out 
more independent, self-thinking printers than any other one 
thing. Have strikes been successful? Have they not invaria- 
bly brought about ill-feeling and distrust between employer and 
employé? Having been largely unsuccessful, should not they 
be laid on the shelf among the relics of past history? A non- 
union man would rather take his chances and work for his 
employer’s interest and feel secure in his position than to be a 
member of a union and feel that for every trivial difference he 
was liable to be pulled out—to vindicate the autocratic member. 
If the conservative union men dominated its council it might 
be different, but hot-heads precipitate trouble and leave it for 
For example: Perhaps a workman is 
He invests in a home, 


conservatives to settle. 
doing well and saves some money. 
paying thereon monthly. He has some yet to pay when he is 
salled out. He must obey the dictates of the powers that be, 
though he had no grievance. He loses his home and want 
may stare him in the face. He is compelled by competition to 
leave town or live from hand to mouth. Is this justice? Who 
reaped the reward ? 

The boycott, too, plays an important part in the union policy. 
This un-American, indefensible weapon is brought to bear when 
the strike fails. No law but expediency is urged in its behalf. 
It drives capital out of business, engenders strife and provokes 
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It often leads to deeds of violence and crime. And 
To wreak vengeance on a person who cannot see 


hatred. 
all for what? 
as others do. 

We submit that every man has the inherent right to the 
fruits of his own labor, and the disposition of it to whomsoever 
he chooses is his own affair. The persistent ostracising of a 
person for maintaining this right to not belong to the union 
is unchristian, unlawful and unwarranted. And he is neither a 
rat nor a scab for his failure to ally himself with men and give 
his moral support to measures he cannot indorse. When the 
typographical union eliminates strikes, lockouts and boycotts 
from its code of ethics, then it can consistently ask non-union 
CHARLES G. Low, 

rveswient Od. ToL. 


men to become members. 


OVERTIME AND NINE HOURS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, Ill., February 17, 1893. 

While all are anxiously awaiting the tocsin which shall 
herald the advent of the nine-hour day for the American prin- 
ter, would it not be well to consider if we are using the ten- 
hour day to the best advantage. To my mind, at present, the 
ten-hour day is merely a delusion, for though it is true that ten 
hours is the regulation length of the workingday, yet it must 
be admitted that on special occasions the limit is stretched to 
twelve or fourteen hours per day. There are many firms in 
this city who make a practice of working their hands over- 
time rather than employ a sufficient staff for emergencies ; they 
figure that it is cheaper to rush their hands as much as possible 
for ten hours, and when nothing further can be achieved in that 
time to raise the limit. The effect of this working overtime 
thus tends to increase the army of unemployed, so that while 
some journeymen are actually injuring their constitutions by 
incessant application to the case, others are suffering for the 
necessaries of life and unable to earn a decent living. What I 
would suggest as an immediate and preparatory step in the 
direction of a shorter day would be a hard and fast rule that no 
man shall be ailowed to work overtime so long as there is one 
union man unemployed. This, I think, would have a good 
effect, and its influence would be immediately felt by every 
printer in the city. Everyone who has worked at the trade 
for any length of time must have encountered the boss who, 
when a hand leaves, always tries to make the rest of the force 
turn out the same amount of work as heretofore, saying of the 
absent one, ‘‘ He did not amount to much anyway. I think we 
can do without him if we work late a little now and then.’’ 
While the experiment is being tried, the men are ‘ rushed,”’ 
work is slighted and the boss out of temper generally, till 
something occurs that necessitates the employment of another 
man and then things begin to resume their normal condition. 
But in the meanwhile the five or six men that were left have 
been conspiring with their employer to keep ove printer out of 
ajob,. The men have probably realized a dollar or two a week 
2ach now and then out of the transaction for the sacrifice of 
their leisure, while the boss has more than likely lost money 
by it. 

Before we make too hard a grab for the shadow, let us take 
a firm hold of the substance ; c’es¢ @ dire, let our ten-hour day 
be a reality, with no overtime under any consideration. The 
mere fact of calling the additional hours ‘‘overtime”’ and then 
exacting extra pay for them makes them none the less working 
hours; the average day’s toil is the total of all hours worked, 
divided by the number of days, and the subdivision of the 
total into regular time and overtime is merely a pleasant fic- 
tion. If the overtime were eliminated by a hard and fast rule, 
many firms would be compelled either to turn away work or 
employ more help, and the unemployed would thus have a 
chance of obtaining a livelihood. As it is now, some get too 


much work and others too little; but were it more evenly pro- 
portioned the union would be strengthened by the increased 
number of men at work, and the individual members would be 
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benefited by the change; because, when times came a little 
dull, if the employer knew he could not force his men to work 
overtime he would be compelled to retain more help than he 
does at present — working the smallest force possible, and trust- 
ing to working late in case of a rush. 

With more men working steadily (anyone can figure for 
himself—so many men working so many extra hours per week 
is equivalent to so many days’ work for so many more—the fig- 
ures can be supplied from your own office), the prospects for 
the nine-hour day would be much brighter than they appear 
to be now. Don’t for a moment relax your exertions in the 
nine-hour cause, but while working for that end be sure that 
you put in a stroke in the direction of making the ten-hour day 
a reality, with no relapses into the old twelve and fourteen- 
hour days even if the additional time is glossed over and called 


‘‘overtime.”’ IVAN. 


SEPARATE CHARTERS FOR JOB PRINTERS. 
To the Editor: CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., February 6, 1893. 

As the time approaches for the next session of the Interna- 
tional Union to convene, it is well enough to give some thought 
to the requirements of the craft, and try to devise some means 
by which we, as printers, may be benefited. It seems to your 
correspondent that one of the best things that could be done at 
that meeting would be to so change the constitution, if indeed 
it needs the change, as to allow the issuance of separate 
charters to job printers, as a distinctive branch of the trade. 
That it is a distinctive branch I think very few, if any, will 
question ; and if working under a separate charter, making 
their own laws, scales of prices, etc., I think—and it is the 
unanimous opinion of all the job printers in Chattanooga 
Typographical Union, No. 89—that their interests would be 
advanced, and the unions become stronger and much more 
harmonious than at present. Job printers being employed 
exclusively as time hands, and newspaper compositors almost 
exclusively by the ‘‘ piece,” it can be seen at a glance that laws 
enacted for the government of one may not be at all applicable 
to the government of the other. Then, again, the requirements 
as regards competency, etc., are entirely different. While a 
man may be a competent compositor, and in some instances be 
considered a ‘‘swift’? on newspaper work, or straight compo- 
sition, yet if the same man was put in a job office and expected 
to take the work as it came, he would be at a loss what to do, 
or how to begin, and consequently wholly incompetent to hold 
such situation. As a consequence, the wages of really good 
job printers are held down below what they should be, and 
what, in all probability, they would be if working under sepa- 
rate charters. 

Newspaper compositors, knowing better than anyone else 
what is required of them, and what are their rights, can make 
laws for their government by themselves better than with the 
help of job printers, who are not conversant with the usages of 
newspaper composing rooms. And the same can be said of the 
job printers. They can govern themselves much more satisfac- 
torily than they are at present governed. Separate charters for 
the two classes would not affect in the least their connection 
with the International Typographical Union. The constitu- 
tion and general laws of that body would govern both alike. 
Separate charters would insure to each branch of the trade 
local self-government, and that is what is wanted by all. As 
the matter now stands, in most unions the newspaper com- 
positors are in the majority, and while they do not, perhaps, 
consciously antagonize the job printers, as a rule, they vote 
together, and the job printers and their interests do not receive 
the consideration that is justly due them. ‘In union is 
strength,’”’ and the stronger the union the greater the strength. 
If in local affairs the two classes were separated, I believe that 
the strength of each would be increased, and the interest in the 
meetings would be more general than at present, but in the 
general laws for the craft at large we would be as one union, 
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each obeying the mandates of the International Typographical 
Union, as at present. 

The organizations would in no sense be antagonistic one to 
the other. A working or traveling card of one union would be 
recognized by the other, and the chances of a member of a 
newspaper compositors’ union obtaining work in a job office 
would not be lessened, and vice versa. 

This is from the standpoint of a job printer. 
glad to see other communications from both newspaper com- 
positors and job printers, giving their views on this subject. If 
I am mistaken in my ideas of what is best, I would like to 
know it; if not, then there must be others who think as I do. 
At any rate a little airing of the subject will do no harm, and 
may do some good. ‘The delegates elected to the International 
Union are mostly from the ranks of the newspaper composi- 
tors, and why? Simply because of their superior numbers, 
and, as I said above, as a rule, they vote together on such 
the job printers have little or no voice in the 
Give us separate charters 


I would be 


questions, and 
sessions of our parent organization. 
that we may have equal representation in the International, 
in our local unions. 
J. W. STAMPS. 


and local self-government or ‘“ home rule ”’ 


““S. K. P.’”” CLOSES THE DISCUSSION. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, February 15, 1893. 

I hope that our friend, Mr. Van Bibber, like Mrs. Poyser, in 
George Eliot’s ‘‘ Adam Bede,”’ has this time ‘‘ had his say out.”’ 
To answer him 7” eatenso, in like strain, would take up no 
small space in this journal. I shall confine myself, therefore, 
to one or two points ; and with this shall drop the discussion, 
having good reason to believe that Mr. Van Bibber has failed 
to convert anyone to his way of thinking. 

The gentleman makes his greatest mistake in thinking I 
wrote in anger; and as the tenor of his remarks, so far as they 
are personal to myself, is principally based on that idea, it is 
sufficient answer to say, The cap does not fit. 

The term ‘‘nonsense,’’? upon which Mr. Van Bibber lays so 
much stress, I used just once, without qualification, in my let- 
ter. The editorial comment of this journal, in the November 
number, called his letter ‘‘arrant Numerous 
adjectives of a stronger quality than ‘‘arrant’’ —those usually 
represented in print by three-em dashes— have reached my 
2ars, in addition. 

Mr. Van Bibber’s suggestion that the typographical union 
employ counsel at a high salary may or may not be the germ 
of a good idea; but I would like to ask if it is original with 
him, or did he get it from the London (Eng.) Printing Times 
and Lithographer of December 15, 1892? 

The gentleman says: ‘‘ There is nothing wrong in union- 
ism, it ought to be encouraged.’’ At the close of his first letter 
he also says: “If every trades union were to dissolve tomor- 
The income of the laboring class 
Now, as the 


’ 


nonsense.’ 


row, wages would not fall. 
would not be affected to the extent of $1 by it.” 
prime object of unionism, as he ought to know, is the mainte- 
nance of prices, it is difficult to reconcile these two statements 
with each other. 

Mr. Van Bibber thinks the invention of typesetting ma- 
chines is due to strikes by the printers. I take issue with him 
on this point. He might as well say the present attempts of 
inventors to construct air ships and flying machines are due to 
strikes of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; or that 
the telephone is the outcome of the negative quality of speed 
of the messenger boy. No. The invention of the typesetting 
machine or its equivalent—as with all other inventions —is 
directly owing to the prospective fortune that awaits the 
owner of the patents of the successful machine. I respect- 
fully refer Mr. Van B. to the Supplement to the London (Eng.) 
Printers’ Register, December 15, 1892, in which is given a 
description of a typesetting machine invented by a lawyer. 
In this instance no questions of unionism, wages or hours of 
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labor were involved ; the object sought being solely and simply 
a saving of expense in the engrossing of deeds. Mr. Winder, 
the inventor of the machine, when asked why he did not go to 
an ordinary printer to get the work done, replied: ‘I had 
previously ascertained that the printing of the deeds would 
have been very expensive— much more so, indeed, than the 
ordinary engrossing.”’ 

I will waste no further space on Mr. Van B.’s grocer illustra- 
tion, as to my mind he has refuted his own argument. In his 
remarks deprecating strikes and their deplorable results, I most 
cordially concur. We can shake hands on that point. If he 
will turn to THE INLAND PRINTER of September, 1592, page 
1040, he will get some idea of my views on that subject. 

As to the use of initials in my signature, I have only to say 
that it has been my custom to use them-—it came natural. 
seing only a “high private” in the ranks of labor, my full 
name carries no special weight anyway, like that of a Childs, 
a De Vinne or a Jockwood. Neither am I a manufacturer 
whose business might perchance derive advantage from gratui- 
tous advertising. However, if Mr. Van Bibber desires to know 
my full name, a note to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will secure it. 

For further expressions of opinion on the nine-hour question, 
I refer him to recent issues of the 7ypographical Journal, 
under the caption, ‘‘’ The Nine-hour Symposium.”’ 

Sake 2. 

[Ample space having been given for a full interchange of 
opinion this controversy will now cease, so far as THE INILAND 
PRINTER is concerned, on the part of Mr. Van Bibber and 
“S. K. P.”’— ED.] 


FROM FRANCE. 

To the Feditor : PARIS, February 5, 1893. 

The recent strike of the Angouléme printers is full of sug- 
gestiveness and of lessons. In order to reduce the expenses of 
the bringing out of the local newspaper, the shareholders put 
the screw on the printer, hinting that one way to ensure cheap- 
ness was to employ female labor, or compositrices. ‘The printer 
engaged a compositrice from Poitiers, to open a small profes- 
sional school to teach girls typesetting ; after six months’ instruc- 
tion the class was considered fit for ‘‘ journeyman ’’ work. The 
shareholders becoming more and more exigent, the printer 
one evening called his staff, consisting of seven hands, some 
from thirty to fifty years in the office, and gave them the usual 
week’s notice ; they were to be replaced by compositrices, save 
two. Before the iron resolution of the printer not to reconsider 
his decision the men struck, and, being unionists, communi- 
cated with the Central Committee at Paris, who, approving of 
the attitude of the men, delegated their able representative, M. 
Keufer, to proceed to Angouléme. On arriving, he impressed 
on the men to remain calm, to employ no violent or boastful 
language, but to keep public opinion, which they had won, ever 
on their side. Next he made inquiries as to the ostensible 
motives which led to the rupture, and then delivered a public 
lecture on female labor in the industries, the abuses it develops 
and the rdle of trades unions. ‘The auditors were delighted at 
the moderation and sagacity with which the conflict was han- 
dled. M. Keufer having arranged to meet the master printer 
at the residence of a mutual friend, the matters in dispute were 
fully examined in a conciliatory spirit, and ultimately the 
shareholders having been consulted and the consequences of a 
prolonged strike pointed out —as the Central Committee would 
support the men — the latter were invited to resume their work, 
and the old relations between employer and employed reéstab- 
lished. ‘There is no reason why every strike ought not to be 
similarly taken in hand; tact and conciliation, united to pru- 
dence and firmness constitute the sole magic to employ. 

The Federated Printers have brought out a map of France, 
where the country is sectioned into seventeen groups — Algeria 
being sixth on the list—all governed by their local committees 
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and connecting with the Central Direction at Paris. The 
federation is effecting good work, by limiting the labor day to 
nine hours, and stimulating the members to cultivate a high 
ideal for their profession, while inter-aiding against unfair 
action on the part of employers. There is no reason why non- 
unionist printers ought not to fuse with the federation and 
thus add moral force to safeguard their interests and their 
dignity. 

A very interesting and model ceremony has recently taken 
place, which, in addition to celebrating a diamond wedding, 
has united capital and work, fortune and true apostolic charity, 
in the happiest of wedlock. ‘The printing and publishing firm 
of Mame & Sons, of Tours, is the first among the provincial 
establishments. It was founded in 1796 by the father of the 
present head; the latter, aided by his children of the third 
generation, still conducts the business. M. Mame and _ his 
lady are each in their eighty-first year, and the sixtieth of 
their marriage. heir eight hundred employés seized the 
occasion to present M. and Madame Mame with a splendid 
objet ad’ art in bronze. A banquet followed, which was held 
in one of the vast offices. In reply to the toast of his health, 
the aged chef stated it was his intention to leave to his men a 
sum of $50,000 after his death, to be divided among all the 
operatives £70 rata to their years of service, some of whom have 
Instead of being paid as 
His son, on 


been at his side since half a century. 
a legacy, the sum would be divided immediately. 
rising to reply to the toast of prosperity to the firm, announced 
that it was decided that each operative in the employment of 
the house from the age of twenty-one years would henceforth 
be entitled to a pension of $100 to $130, following as the retire- 
ment takes place at fifty-five or sixty years of age, plus on 
death a sum of $900 to the heirs of the deceased. That’s the 
way to grip employés to their masters with hooks of steel. 
EDWARD CONNER. 


A STANDARD OF PROOFREADING. 
To the Editor: NEw York, N. Y., February 5, 1893. 

Will you lend the aid of your columns to bring before the 
Typothetz and other master printers the need of establishing 
a standard of proofreading? 

There are several reasons for such a proceeding. 
are rushing into print with a greater heedlessness every day. 
Time was when an author was usually equal to his subject in 
all its details. It is not so now— whether the time spared to 
the work is grudged, or the demand so great that details become 
trifling in regard to the cost of time. The consequence is that 
many a book comes out disfigured by gross and needless blun- 
ders— blunders which belong to the author and not to the 
printer, for the latter only contracts to print, not to edit, the 
book. 

There are printing houses, however, that decline to let such 
books go through their presses to the public, and in a majority 
of cases correct and practically edit such faulty MSS.—to a 
This, of course, is grossly 


People 


great extent at their own expense. 
unfair. 

To the correcting printer the first result of this is the need 
of a better class of reader than is generally procurable. I 
speak within the facts of the case when I say that in one 
printing house within sixteen months no less than nineteen 
readers (college nen among them) have been tried and found 
wanting. When a competent reader has been found, high pay 
is called for—in this case 331% per cent higher than the normal 
rate. 

Another vital question connected directly with this is the 
righteousness of making good reading a specific charge, .as 
much so as composition and presswork. It may sound absurd 
and exaggerated, but it is nevertheless practically the case that 
the reader is supposed, by critics, to know more than the 
author about the subject —to be able, in fact, to correct errors 
in dates, misspellings of classical places and names, errors of 
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language and construction in foreign tongues, slips in quota- 
tions, and a hundred lapses in English. And it is to be said, 
too, that the high-class reader does this every day of his life, 
and his employer loses money over it. 

To employing printers who value accuracy for its own sake, 
apart from the mere reproduction of an author’s MS., the find- 
ing of competent, educated readers, equipped on the practical 
as well as on the literary side, is a serious affair. Fancy testing 
nineteen readers in sixteen months, and being compelled to 
reject all! And the majority, if not all, of these could obtain 
employment as readers at the normal rate or slightly under. 

The average good reader is not on the plane he should be. 
Under present conditions, in good book-houses he is required to 
be far more than a mere corrector of typographical errors, and 
so long as the present slipshod methods prevail among the 
majority of authors, and the rage for book-writing increases, 
this requirement will hold. And since “of the making of 
books”’ there is likely to be no end, it is plain that a better 
class of reader is needed. 

Why cannot the Typothetze combine and demand of readers 
that before they expect employment they shall be able to show 
some proof of recognized ability? Why cannot a bi-yearly or 
tri-monthly examination be established, at which readers may 
obtain, if competent, from a board of master printers, on the 
payment of a small fee, a certificate stating competency and 
the range of the holder’s ability. Any reader could appear 
more than once, obtaining a higher grade from time to time. 
Any failing to obtain a certain percentage to be refused a 
certificate. 

This might be some small trouble to the Typothetz, but 
look at the saving of future annoyance to them. Jook also 
at the foundation it would afford for making.expert reading 
a specific charge on publishers and authors. 

And here is a point which is not altogether irrelevant or 
unimportant: At present a reader is not an entity in the print- 
He is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
a necessary evil in the printing 


ing profession. 
He is a non-producer 
An arrangement such as proposed above would give 
The fact that his services 
were recognized as important enough to require certificate of 
ability——and to be charged for as they should be— would 


herring. 
business. 
a reader a recognized standing. 


increase his self-respect, his energy, and his desire for attain- 
Finally, it would attract a better class of men, and 
It would put a quietus upon loafers 


nents. 
better work would ensue. 
who just know enough to set type and mark turned letters, 
and who are the cause of many a spoiled job, and of endless 
vexation to their employers for the time being. 

R. W. ARNOT. 


WOMEN COMPOSITORS. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, Ill., February 10, 1893. 

I was somewhat amused at the remarks quoted in your edi- 
torial on women compositors. The advocates of the lady print- 
God bless ’em—stop at a 
I have 


ers, after eulogizing the ladies 
“but,” and then admit the inferiority of their clients. 
worked considerably with the female printer, and must admit 
that I am not convinced of her superiority in any respect. 
Their home-training may make them neat, but, as a rule, their 
neatness does not extend to their composition, and their cases 
are frequently a deplorable mass of pi; even if a few central 
boxes in the lower case contain but one ‘‘sort’’ each, the sur- 
rounding boxes are often a heterogeneous conglomeration of 
female frippery and printing material, fringed with smelling 
bottles, toilet accessories, etc., on the side. 

A celebrated authoress was quoted as authority for the old 
saying that women are more reliable than men. This may 
have been the case ages ago, or, as often happens, in offices in 
which women are employed, where the men are underpaid. 
But I think your readers will agree with me that the printeries 
in which women work are objectionable to men, not solely on 
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account of the women, but also from other causes too numerous 
to particularize. In most of such offices the pay is far below 
the union scale, and as a consequence the men lose time look- 
ing for something better. 

My experience has been that if you will compare the time 
kept by men paid full union wages and that kept by their lady 
co-workers you will find the latter far behind the average of the 
The women come later, go away earlier, and if the 
Then, they are not 


former. 
weather is too stormy don’t show up at all. 
so robust as men and are therefore more liable to sickness, and, 
in addition, frequently have household duties to perform which 
militate against their regular appearance at the shop. Those 
people who talk of the reliability of women probably compare 
the timesheet of some underpaid youth with that of a staid old 
woman who is just earning a bare subsistence and is therefore 
compelled to keep her nose constantly to the grindstone ; while 
the youth has but himself to keep and spends the overplus 
freely. In that case the palm of punctuality would go to the 
dame. But I contend that if you compare the time kept by 
persons of similar ages and family responsibilities, the schedule 
of the masculine compositor will come out ahead. Then again, 
when the men do lose time they don’t do it in the same exas- 
perating manner that a female compositor does. A man will 
generally drop round and see how things are going, ready to 
take off his coat and hustle if there is any necessity for it. But 
a woman will make a ‘‘date”’ to go to matinee, and the mere 
fact that the paper is late cuts no figure with her, she gets ready 
and pulls out in spite of all remonstrance ; probably she wore 
her new dress down to the shop that day, in that case all labor 
is suspended to admire and criticise the garment. And, by the 
way, trying on dresses and gossipping over them cause more 
loss of time among women than men lose altogether. 

Another point is the difficulty of getting rid of the woman 
compositor when her absence is desired ; in most cases she will 
plead to be allowed to stay on till something turns up; and 


occasionally she absolutely refuses to be ‘‘ fired,’? coming down 
to her frame every morning, even when told time and again 
that she would get no copy. 
with a warrant would get rid of a lady of that disposition, 


But nothing short of a constable 


and consequently she ultimately gains her point and is allowed 
to stay. Then, if anything goes wrong they cry so, that it is 
not possible to treat them the same as a man, and the result is 
that after a few trials they usually are replaced, as they drop 
out, by men, and the place thereof knows them no more. 
REGINA. 


A JOKE BETWEEN MAMMA AND ME, 


WHOOP! 

A member of the Russian secret police, who is near-sighted, 
happened to notice a placard at the top of a lamp-post in St. 
Petersburg. Naturally his official soul was alert on the instant. 
“Great Scott !’’ he exclaimed —in Russian, of course - 
is an incendiary notice about His Majesty, the Czar. I 
He climbed up the post and brought it to the 


‘here 

must 
have it down.”’ 
earth, where, by the light of the lamp above, he spelt out the 
following dangerous revolutionary and Nihilistic motto: ‘‘ Wet 
Paint.’’ — Hachange. 
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ARTISTIC PRINTING IN DETROIT. 

N the plan adopted by this journal to make the employing 
printers of the country better acquainted with each other — 
with the methods adopted of raising the standard of work- 

manship, inaugurating better business methods, and the secur- 
ing of better prices—its readers have found an inspiration, if 
the correspondence received at this office may be taken as an 
indication. The estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Winn 
& Hammond has been 
selected for description in 
the present number. The 
firm, as it is well known, 
turn out a high grade of 
work, uniformly excel- 
lent. We preface a short 





principals : 

Henry R. Winn, the 
senior member of the 
firm, the 
ancient city of London, 
England, within the 
sound of the world-famous 


was born in 











served seven 
prenticeship to letterpress printing, which embraced both 
presswork and typesetting. 
from thence to Chicago, three weeks after the great fire, where 


he worked two years, a large portion of the time upon the | 


Tribune; he helped to lay the cases on that paper in its 
present location. 
ing department for the well-known stationery firm of E. B. 
Smith & Co., and remained with them until 1853, when, 

in company with 








job-printing 
ness. 
George S. Ham- 
mond was born in 
Dayton, Ohio, and 
before he reached 
his majority was 
actively engaged in 
a stationery busi- 
ness in Detroit. 
Later on he ac- 
- cepted a position 
in the wholesale stationery department of E. B. Smith & Co., 
where he met his present partner, and the friendship that 








biographical sketch ofthe | 


Bow Bells, where he | 
years’ ap- | 


He came to Detroit in 1870, and | 


On his return to Detroit he started a print- | 


Mr. Hammond, he | 
succeeded to their | 
busi- | 
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sprung up between these gentlemen during their co-labors 
terminated in the partnership which still exists. 

To use a common expression, this firm “take their own 
medicine.’ They advise their patrons to advertise, and have 
themselves a special system of advertising. Each month they 
issue striking, attractive and novel circulars, sparing neither 
care nor expense in their execution, a photo-reduced illustration 
of some of them being shown opposite. This literature is sent 
not only to contemplated patrons, but also to regular customers. 
The design, as well as the phraseology, usually suggesting to 
quite a number an idea that they would not otherwise have 
thought of, which ofttimes brings from their regular customers 
an additional order and frequently additional patrons. On two 
occasions these circulars have secured the first prize of $100 
from the American Bookmaker, which has not only been very 
gratifying to the employers, but quite a boom financially to 
some of the employés. 

The firm of Winn & Hammond have made rapid strides to 
the front. ‘Ten years ago they started in the printing business 
in a very modest 
way. Their outfit 
consisted of a fair 
amount of book and 
job type and three 
small presses. In 
addition to this they 
had a small blank- 
book department. 
The total force, in- 





cluding themselves, 
being nine all told. 
Today they occupy 
a four-story building, 
which was erected especially for them, located at 152, 154 and 
156 Wayne street, Detroit, Michigan. It is the best equipped 
establishment of its character in that city, and is lighted by 
electricity, which is furnished by their own dynamo. It is 
fitted out with all the essential auxiliaries and appliances 
necessary in carrying on their business. In its arrangement 
the wants of their employés were carefully considered. Each 


| floor has its separate lavatories; soap and clean towels are 


always at hand, so that there is no excuse for smutty work. 
The firm employ 125 hands; they have eight large cylinder and 
thirteen job presses ; also all the latest improved bindery appa- 
ratus. Two years or more ago they put in a photo-engraving 
plant. 

Winn & Hammond claim the one great feature that has 
brought them the patronage and successful business they have 
today is that they have always endeavored to do first-class work 
at fair remuneration. One of the members of the firm 
remarked : ‘‘ We never are discouraged on losing a job, as we 
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feel satisfied that there was nothing in it unless we secured it 
There is scarcely a day passes that we are not 
’ The temptation 
for us to take 
the work 
sometimes very 
great, but by 
resisting such 
offers we are 
ahead, 


at our figures. 
offered work at some other printer's figures. 


is 





money 
and have a rep- 
utation that 
when we make 
our price it is a 
fide one. 





bona 
By carrying out 
this plan we 
have gained the 











entire  confi- 


dence of our customers, and are adding to our list every day ; 
and when we say that the bulk of our work is given us without 
a question as to price, it can readily be perceived that our sys- 
tem pays. I am fully aware that it takes considerable grit to 
follow this determined line, but when you have once won the 
battle your laurels come easy.”’ 

In keeping track of work an envelope system of tickets is in 


use. On the outside of the envelope is printed the ticket, 














which has columns for stock, labor, etc., and general instruc- 
tions. Where the ticket is found inadequate from the want of 
space to give full instructions, the information regarding the 
work is placed inside. All copy and other matter connected 
with a job is put in the envelope, which passes through the 
various departments until it reaches the office, where the data 
is used in charging up the job. When the work has been 
charged up, the envelope, with a complete copy of the job and 
all other matter 
that accumu- 
lated while the 
work was in transit, 
is filed away. The 
advantage of this 
method no 
explanation. Books 
corresponding to 
the tickets are kept, 
where all orders are 
entered and num- 
bered. Each book 
has_ divisions, 





has 


needs 


so 





that each depart- 
ment gets credit for the amount of work that is done, no mat- 
ter how small or large. For instance, if a job is taken for 
printing on which a small amount of binding is done, in the 
bindery column of the printing book it receives its credit, and 
vice versa, with the other departments. 
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| OSCAR II, KING OF SWEDEN. 


S a frontispiece to the present number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the portrait of King Oscar of Sweden, drawn 
by Mr. von Hofsten, of Chicago, forms an attraction that 

will be appreciated from its artistic handling, and it is appro- 
priate that a native of Sweden, in the person of Mr. von 
Hofsten should have produced the work. 

The subject of the sketch, King Oscar II, is a man who has 
greatly endeared himself to the masses of the Swedish people. 
Possessing the energy of character of the founder of the house, 
he has governed wisely and well. A patron of the arts, and a 
musician and composer, he is interested in the development of 
taste and culture in his kingdom, and during his reign the 
cause of popular education has received an added impulse. 
His consort, Queen Sophie, an hereditary princess of the house 
of Nassau, is active in all charitable work, and is a model wife 
and mother. 

The heir apparent to the Swedish throne, Gustavus V, pos- 
sesses many of the characteristics of his ancestors; but his 
brother, Prince Oscar, who forfeited his right to the succession 
by his romantic marriage, is a greater favorite with the people. 

The founder of the present reigning house of Sweden was 
Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, a civilian, born at Pau, Bearn, 
in 1764, who, choosing the path of preferment which the French 
revolution opened up for military genius, rose from the com- 
mon walk of life to the throne of Gustavus Adolphus. 

A rival of Napoleon, he proved his ability upon the field of 
Austerlitz, and it was he who practically decided the battle at 
Leipsic, when, at the head of the coalition formed against 
Napoleon, he led the Swedish contingent. It was he who, 
when he had been chosen to succeed the childless Charles 
XIII, compelled Denmark to give up Norway and formed the 
union of the two countries which has existed up to the present 
time, but whose dissolution is now a foregone conclusion, since 
the czar of Russia, by secret intrigue, has set the two countries 
at variance in order that his plan of securing ready egress to 
the Atlantic may be carried out. 

When Bernadotte ascended the throne he took the name of 
Charles, and was succeeded by his son Oscar I, who was in turn 
succeeded by Charles XV, brother of Oscar II, the present 
reigning sovereign. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





THE COLUMBIAN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


HE outline sketches of the Columbian postage stamps on 
the opposite page show the various designs of the fifteen 
stamps of the series. The designs illustrate scenes attend- 

ant on Columbus’ voyage of discovery, and range in color from 
pale purple to bright red. The illustrations are as follows: One 
cent, ‘Columbus in Sight of Land,” after the painting by W. H. 
Powell; 2 cents, ‘‘ Landing of Columbus,” after the painting 
by Vanderlyn in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington ; 
3 cents, ‘Flagship of Columbus’’; 4 cents, ‘‘ Fleet of Colum- 
| bus’’; 5 cents, ‘Columbus Soliciting Aid from Isabella,” after 
| the painting in the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Brozik ; 
| 6 cents, ‘Columbus Welcomed at Barcelona,’’ from one of the 


panels in the bronze doors in the Capitol by Randolph Rogers ; 

10 cents, ‘‘ Columbus Presenting Natives,” after the painting by 

Luigi Gregori; 15 cents, ‘‘Columbus Announcing His Discoy- 
| ery,” after the painting by R. Baloca in Madrid; 30 cents, 
“Columbus at La Rabida’’; 50 cents “Recall of Columbus,” 
after the painting by A. G. Heaton in Washington; $1, ‘Isa- 
bella Pledging Her Jewels’’ ; $2, ‘‘Columbus in Chains”; $3, 
“Columbus Describing His Third Voyage”; $4, portraits in 
circles of Isabella and Columbus; $5, profile of the head of 
Columbus similar to that on the souvenir half-doliars. At each 
of the upper corners of the stamps appear, respectively, the 
dates, ‘‘1492,”’ Immediately below are the words, 
“United States of America.’’ The denomination of the stamp 
is lettered in a curve above the picture, and is also given in 


4c“ 1892.”” 


| 
| large figures at each corner of the curve. 
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HOW PAPER IS MADE. 


O better explanation of the process of paper making for 
the information of the general reader has been recently 
printed than the following, reproduced from the booklet 

of the Whiting Company, together with the cuts illustrating 
the same. The booklet was printed and prepared by the 
Picturesque Publishing Company, of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, and traces the process of making paper from the gathering 
of the rags to the finish. 

When you visit a stationery store with intent to purchase a 
supply of writing paper, says the writer of the booklet, and 
in particular if you wish something for fine correspondence, 
the clerk will quite probably display certain attractive boxes 
wherein is neatly put up a single quire of paper with the envel- 
opes to match. 

You pay 50 cents, more or less, for the box of paper that 
you choose, and carry the package away under your arm; but 
do you ever think of the time, the labor, the immense capital 
and the complicated processes the contents of your parcel had 
to go through before they were packed in that neat box you 
found at the stationer’s? We are all familiar with that dilapi- 
dated individual who parades the city highways and byways 
with an old sack over his shoulder. He moves along with a 
leisurely shuffle, yet with an anxious turning of the eyes this 








A PAPER MILL.— WHITING NO. 2, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


way and that, and a frequent stopping at basement doors to 
interview the servants and canvass the chances of getting rags 
or old bottles. Then rubbish heaps and ash barrels interest 
him, too, and he pokes them over with the iron hook he 
carries, and makes them yield up their treasures. We have all 
seen him—perhaps heard him; for he has no gentle voice, 
and if the city authorities do not prohibit hawking about the 
streets, the rasping notes of his call are not soon forgotten. 
Most people see no more than this—the first step and the 
rudest one in the paper making process. I wonder if my lady, 
who rides past in her carriage, ever imagines that the contents 
of that sidewalk tramp’s rough sacking are to be converted into 
the stationery for her dainty notes! 

Rags are the chief ingredient of all fine writing papers. 
They are in the first place gathered by the street scavengers 
before mentioned, or by their more aristocratic cousins who 
have possessed themselves of a cart, and in some cases of 
a horse to draw it. Such gather the rags of our cities, and the 
regions neighboring. In the more distant country districts, 
though the old-time Yankee tin peddler is no more, his some- 
what degenerate prototype still makes occasional rounds, and 
trades tinware and other varied necessities of the kitchen 
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economy for the contents of the housewife’s bags of rags and 
feathers. However the rags are gathered, they all in time find 
their way to some dealer who sorts and bales them, and then 
sells them to the mills. Many of the rags used come from the 
Old World countries across the Atlantic. No doubt enough 





4 CORNER OF THE RAG ROOM, 


rags are produced in this country to supply the demand, but at 
the price they bring many will not take the trouble to save 
them. 

Let us enter a paper mill and look about. I suppose we 
find ourselves in the office in the first place, and there see rows 
of desks and various clerks and bookkeepers, who scratch 
away with their pens very much after the manner of their class 
anywhere. But get permission to go through the mill. The 
lower floors of this part of the mill are mostly given up to 
storage, and here are tier on tier of the great brown bales of 
rags weighing from six to nine hundred pounds each. 

We mount to the fourth story. Here the bundles of rags 
are being slashed open by a man with a big knife; the brown 
sacking and cord are removed, and the closely-packed mass is 
pulled to pieces and thrown into a great hopper. There a 
swiftly revolving wheel catches the rags on its spikes and 
whirls them about so fiercely that you wonder to find any rags 
left after the process, to say nothing of getting the dust out of 
them. From this hopper they are dropped through a hole in 
the floor, and if we follow them —not through the hole, but 
down the stairway — we enter a large room, where a little army 
of ‘girls’? is at work amidst a great array of immense baskets 
heaped to overflowing with the white rags. By ‘girls’? I do 
“girl” in the mill, 
whatever her age. The women wear a sort of uniform in this 
room. At least, each has a blue cap and apron. Most of them 


not mean children. A woman is always a 





IN THE ENGINE ROOM. 


stand facing the windows before a wide, continuous table, 
divided into apartments and floored with a coarse wire screen. 
In front of each girl is a heavy, upright knife like a broad- 
bladed scythe, which they use to cut off buttons with. Behind 
her are two or three baskets, into which the different sortings 
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are thrown. From the “screen girls”? the rags go for a more 
careful sorting to the ‘‘table girls.’’ The heavily loaded bas- 
kets filled by them are slid into a little side room, where the 
cutter is at work. A single girl feeds the rags into the low, 
rattling, grinding, jarring machine that, six feet from the start- 
ing point, delivers them, all cut in one to three-inch squares, at 
the rate of aton an hour. Until within a short time this work 
was done by hand on the knives in the room adjoining. The 
cutter drops the rags on a revolving strip of canvas, which car- 
ries them down stairs and lets them fall into another dusting 
machine. This machine is a huge drum of wire netting inside 
of a box or small room. Lift a door and look in, and you see 
the rags rolling about within the drum, and below a thick 
deposit of linty ‘‘dust.”? The “‘dust’’ is nearly white and looks 





THE PAPER MACHINE. 
quite good enough for fine paper, but it is all sold to mills 
which manufacture the coarse paper used under carpets. The 
rags pass through three of these dusters, one after another, and 
then are caught on a strip of canvas which hurries them up to 
the ceiling, there to toss them down a steep incline of iron 
slats. Through this such stray buttons as have passed the 
sorters are supposed to fall. A vigilant watch is kept for but- 
tons up to the last moment, and there are many little devices 
for detaining them, so that there is small danger of a customer 
finding any in his paper. 

After the dusting the rags are pushed down through a con- 
venient hole in the floor, which lets them fall into an immense 








THE CALENDERS. 
cylinder tank of iron which holds fully three tons. A mixture 
of lime water and soda ash is put in with the rags and the 
steam is turned on. In this slowly revolving tank the rags are 
boiled for twelve hours. They look to be well cooked by the 
time they come out, for they have turned to a rusty brown. 
Numerous big boxes, mounted on trucks, are being trundled 
by the workmen from the sloppy floors of the boiler room to 
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the apartment adjoining, where they are thrown into great oval 
vats known as ‘‘engines.”” Each engine is furnished with a 
heavy, revolving iron wheel, slatted with knives, which keeps 
the contents of the vat in motion and tears them to bits. A 
stream of water is turned on, and this water, though it came 








SORTING. 


originally from the near canal, has been filtered to a purity that, 
if one tries it, will be found in taste and quality fully up to 
spring water. Chloride of lime is added for a bleach, and after 
six hours’ working over in this tank the contents are very white 
and pulpy. Still, this is only the beginning. For a full week 
this pulp is allowed to soak in great tanks of bleach, and then 
is ready for a final grinding. It comes from the bleach of a 
delicious whiteness, and looks good enough to eat. A paper- 
pulp pudding, if it tasted as good as it looked, would be a rare 
dish. Now the pulp is washed in one of the engines and freed 
from the chloride of lime, and is kept grinding for ten hours 
more ere it is ready for the paper machine. Meanwhile color 
has been added and alum to fix it, and now it goes down to the 
basement to the “chest.” The chest is a big vat, with long 
arms revolving within to keep the contents stirring, and from 
this the pulp is pumped up to the “‘machines.’’ The machine 
room is a noisy place, and I can remember, as a little fellow, 
the half fright and awe with which I passed through this room, 
the machine is so big and complicated, and so loud in its clat- 
tering. The floors are wet, and steamy vapors are rising from 
the damp paper, and the air here is warm and moist, whatever 
the outside weather. 

A machine is about a hundred feet long. At one end a 
little stream of pulp is allowed to flow in, varying in volume 
with the weight of paper desired. It is mixed with a stream of 
water that reduces it to a thin, milky fluid, that seems to be 
so nearly water that one 
doubts the possibility of 
ever getting such stuff into 
solid she ets of paper. All 
this end of the machine 
is in violent, jarring mo- 
tion, to distribute the paper 
fiber evenly. Presently the 
fluid flows on to a long 
strip of revolving wire cloth 
and begins to lose its water. 
Fifteen feet distant, almost 
as if by miracle, the sub- 
stance flows away a solid, 
broad sheet of paper. The moist sheet now passes beneath 
a revolving roll of wire, which bears on its surface raised 
letters, and, perhaps, certain designs, and these stamp what 
is known as the water-mark on the paper. You can see it if 
you look through a sheet held against the light, but it is not 





SEALING. 




















usually apparent otherwise. After a little further progress, you 
find the paper has become dry and hard. Lastly it passes 
through a vat of gluey animal sizing and under a revolving 
cutter, and is delivered at the end in fast-falling sheets of the 
size desired. 

The paper then goes to the loft to be dried. 
are hung over poles in folds of ten or fifteen in a bunch, 
until a room is filled from floor to ceiling. Then steam is 


The sheets 
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turned on, and the paper is allowed to dry for forty-eight 
hours. It does not look very handsome as it comes from the 
lofts. It is so wrinkled and rough that you begin to think it is 
a failure after all, when the calender girls get it and run it 
through their machines, and it comes out as fair and smooth as 
you please. Next the sorters take it. They sit at their table 
and keep the sheets swiftly turning —the perfect sheets being 
put in one pile, the slightly imperfect in another, and the more 
defective, which must be ground over, in a third. 
takes the sheets and runs them over rapidly, and lays them off 
in reams to be trimmed and wrapped for the market. The last 
work is that of the sealer, who, with a stick of wax and a 
lighted gas-jet, accumulates the neatly-packed packages about 
him or her with astonishing rapidity. If the paper is to be put 
into boxes, it has to be cut in small sheets, and perhaps passed 
through a ruling machine. Then it is folded, pressed and 
banded. Envelopes have to be made to go with it, and it is 
interesting to watch the machine, which takes the queerly-out- 
lined sheets cut for it, and folds and gums and shapes them into 
envelopes. The girl at the machine counts and bands them, 


A counter 
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and another takes them away and puts them and the paper in 
the pretty boxes awaiting. And now they are ready for the 
final packing and shipment to stationers the world over. 

The illustrations used in the little book, and the facts therein 
noted, were gathered, as stated, at the mills of the Whiting 
Paper Company, in Holyoke, Massachusetts. The product of 
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fine writing paper sent out by this firm is larger in amount 
than that of any other concern in the world. 
three mills, two in Holyoke, and one on the Chicopee River at 


The company has 


Wilbraham, Massachusetts. They would all be ranked as large 
mills, even in an industry noted for its immense buildings. 

In the booklet, particular mention has been made of only the 
boxed papers sold by stationers. The firm makes a specialty of 
fine wedding and correspondence paper; but at the same time 
is a manufacturer of ledger papers, bond papers, linens—in 
fact, all varieties of first-class papers which are called for by 
the general paper trade. 

It is the aim of the firm to make whatever they manufacture 
preéminently good of its kind. 


THE CLASS PAPER. 

T the annual banquet of the Chicago Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, on the evening of February 9, Mr. John K. Allen, 
president of the association, delivered the following 

address : 

The Chicago Publishers’ Association is composed of forty-eight of the 
leading publications of Chicago which are known as ‘‘class publications 
because they are published for the dissemination of information to a par 
‘The importance of class 
publications is usually underrated by people who are not familiar with the 
papers which are catalogued under this name. I think if any one of our 
leading class publications will make a list of its advertisers, and opposite 


ticular class rather than to the general public. 


the name of each place the estimated capital which any mercantile agency 
judges them to be possessed of, the total capital which that journal repre 
It is altogether likely the 
amount would be greater than the amount similarly represented by the 
average issue of any one of our great daily papers. 

While the trade paper is not to be despised as the representative of large 
amounts of capital employed productively, the trade journal which pro 


sents will astonish even the publisher of it. 


perly appreciates its mission may lay just claim to being an important 
agent in building up the real wealth of a country. A part of the country’s 
wealth is represented by the fixed capital invested in mills, mines, factories, 
printing offices and other forms of reproductive agencies. 

This capital is represented by such of our members as the American 
Miller, the Black Diamond, the J/ndicator and THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Another part of our country's wealth is in the form of raw material, repre 
sented by such journals as the 7imberman, Hide and Leather, the Lumber 
Trade Journal and the Prairie Farmer. 
wealth is found in the wages fund, which is represented by such papers as 


Another portion of the country's 


the American Contractor, American Artisan, etc., and toan extent by every 
trade paper. The capital of the country awaiting investment is represented 
by the Bankers’ Monthly and the IVestern Banker, while that invested in 
large indirectly productive enterprises, such as the carrying trades, is repre- 
sented by the Raz/way Age and the Street Railway Review. Y could refer to 
many other class papers as being thoroughly representative of capital 
specialized in one form or another, such as those which reflect the higher 
work of artistic production, the /n/and Architect, and those which furnish 
amusement to the world’s workers and chronicle the pleasures which ren 
der their working hours less monotonous, such as the Figaro and the 
Saturday Evening Herald. 

The class paper which is ambitious to be fully representative need 
So tremendous are the 
financial interests involved in any one line of industrial activity, and so 
eager are manufacturers, middlemen and dealers to be kept fully informed 
as to the world’s progress in their lines, that journalistic enterprise may 
find fullest scope for action, and journals for growth. 

It would be a neglect on my part not to mention that other form of 
wealth which is of greater importance to the country than all its capital — 
the wealth which exists in the well-stored minds and well-trained hands 
of its workers. It is here where the class paper has been of the greatest 
value in building up the industrial interests of the country. The time when 
processes of manufacture were secretly guarded has nearly passed away, 
and today (thanks to the class paper) a newer and better way of accomplish- 
ing an end becomes at once the possession of the workers of the world, and 
not only is the individual worker's wealth enhanced by this added knowl- 
edge, but the collective wealth of the country and the wealth of the world 


never be apprehensive of a limitation to its field. 


is also increased. 

It is to my mind a cause of congratulation, inasmuch as we are journal- 
ists, that we are class journalists. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 

Possibly our members may ask what has been done during the year to 
warrant our existence. The object for which we are organized is stated in 
our constitution to be to bring about better acquaintance among the pub- 
lishers of Chicago; to secure the strict enforcement of the postal laws 
relating to the admission of second-class mail. The first part has been 
The second part is of such a character that 

It is, however, possible to say that in a 


accomplished in some degree. 
publicity cannot be given to it. 
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number of cases the association has accomplished this object with journals 
which were not, in the judgment of its Committee on Objectionable Publi- 
cations, entitled to second-class privileges. A large number of periodicals 
have been sent to the Postoffice Department with requests for rulings on 
points which were thought to be violations of the intent of the regulations. 
In a number of cases we have had opportunity to see that our complaints 
have borne fruit. In one case a paper was suspended from second-class 
entry ; in another the paper changed publishers and the advertisements of 
the former owner were reduced from eleven pages to about an inch, and 
other reforms in irregularities have been noticed. ‘The nature of the case 
prevents our knowing the results, but were it possible for the Superintend- 
ent of the Mails in this city to give us his testimony I am sure he would pat 
us on our collective backs. 


REMAINS TO BE DONE, 





WHAT 





This association should not rest until every legitimate class publication 
We should not cease our efforts until every 
We should not rest 


in Cook county is a member. 
house organ is forced to pay its proper rate of postage. 
until the “libraries” are refused admission to second-class rate, and until 
the government ceases to carry this filthy and debasing literature to the 
young and impressionable minds of the land. Much of this so-called 
“literature,” emanating from the publishers of these libraries in Chicago, 
is said to be so indecent that even its publication should be prohibited by 
law. Instead of prohibition the government donates thousands of dollars 
of its revenue in disseminating the filthy stuff. I am informed that the 
postmaster-general has power to deny transmission at pound rates to these 
publications. ‘This association should not rest until this power, if it exists, 
is exercised. 
Is not this programme extensive enough ? 


SOME THINGS INDIVIDUAL CLASS PAPERS MAY DO. 


/irst. They can keep watch of their exchanges, and if a suspected 
infraction of the postal regulations is discovered, the paper and suspect 
notice should be sent to the secretary of the Chicago Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, 184 Dearborn street, Chicago. It will at once be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Objectionable Publications, and quick action will be had. 

Second, They can issue a proclamation against scheme advertisements, 
directories, etc., which in nearly all cases are valueless and in many cases 
fraudulent. In my own paper, Domestic Lenginecring, is kept standing 
this card 


FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING SOLICITORS,” 


The city is filled with advertising canvassers who are soliciting mer- 
chants and manufacturers for display advertisements for pretended ‘ offi- 
They are frauds, for the 
Souvenirs, 


cial’ World's Fair publications and other fakes. 
reason that the directors have not given any such recognition. 
programmes, directories and such snide advertising mediums should be 
refused consideration.” 

“Scheme advertising,’’ says a recent writer, ‘‘may be considered as 
any form, plan or device, which is offered as an advertising medium tran- 
siently or at least without permanency. In it are included hotel registers, 
blotters, writing tables, railway charts, signs, theatrical and other pro- 
grammes, albums, picture books and calendars. It includes the man who 
wears stencil-soled shoes, and who, as he walks upon the pavement, 
prints your advertisement thereon. It includes the man who possesses 
the anchored balloon which is to be stationed above the city and flash the 
name you desire and pay for, in electric letters or gas emblazonment fed 
from the balloon itself. It ranges from the terrestrial to the celestial, and 
includes all the planning in which the army of schemers is usually so 
fertile.”’ 

They take large sums of money from legitimate advertising mediums, 
and can be unanimously condemned, 

Third. They can discourage the growing tendency to place advertise- 
ments through agencies, advertisement doctors and the like. If a class 
publication does not occupy a position where it can be independent, and 
where it can command advertising without depending upon agents, it is 
the duty of the publisher to get into that position at once. A paper that 
makes itself indispensable to the advertiser, can easily dispense with the 
advertising agent. 

Fourth, And not to weary you with allopathic doses of good advice, be 
of great courage and hope for the future of this land. Seize upon the busi- 
ness in which your paper is working ; master its details and make them 
your own; cultivate and be worthy the friendship and confidence of the 
best men in the trade; make their interests yours, and there will be no 
opportunity for integrity, ability and industry to fail when combined in 
the publication ofa class journal, 


TOO FRESH! 


Intelligent Compositor—That new reporter spells “ victuals ”’ 
“*y-i-t-a-l-s.”’ 
Foreman — Yes; he’s fresh. Make’r right an’ dump’r in 


here. Want to get to press in just three minutes. : 


And this is what the public read when the paper was issued : 
“  * * * The verdict of the coroner’s jury was that the 
deceased came to his death from the effects of a gunshot wound 
in his victuals,” — Whiteside Herald. 
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CHILDHOOD’S REVERIE. 
BY A. M. 
Took forward in trust, a life of helpful duty, 
Peaceful and blest, its vista opens fair; 
Brightening the way thy daytime dream discloses 
Scenes in thy heart of joy—of bliss beyond compare. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

URING the month just past an unusually small number 
of patents relating to the printing interests were issued. 
Several of those that were granted, however, are specially 

worthy of attention from the ingenuity displayed and from the 
perfection of detail in various lines. 

The patent illustrated in Fig. 1 is one granted to Brooks, 
of Plainfield, New Jersey, and assigned to Charles Potter, Jr., 
Horace W. Fish, J. M. & D. E. Titsworth, all of New York city. 
The view shows in side elevation a bed and cylinder printing 
machine. The paper is fed in sheets from the table B to the 
impression cylinder A, and is delivered from the impression 
cylinder to the flies by suitable tape carriers. The type-bed is 
reciprocated by the traveling wheel F, which engages a sta- 
tionary rack upon the feed of the machine and also a rack 

















upon the bottom of the moving type-bed. During the rotation 
of the crank-shaft H the speed of the traveling gear, and hence 
that of the form-bed, will gradually change from its maximum 
to its minimum, and will stop as the crank passes its dead 
center. It is important that the speed of the impression cylin- 
der, during the taking of the impression, shall exactly corre- 
spond with that of the bed, in order to obtain accurate register 
and perfect print. This result is obtained in this case by means 
of the toothed wheel 20, which rotates upon a hub or flange 
arranged eccentric to the axis of the crank-shaft. The arm 25 
upon the end of the drive-shaft carries a roller which moves 
in a guideway upon wheel 20 in such a form as will give said 





















wheel a motion varying exactly with that of the type-bed. 
This irregular motion is given to the impression cylinder by 
means of an intermediate wheel, 21. 

Fig. 2 shows a diagramatic view of a multicolor printing 
machine invented by Walter Scott, also of Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Nos. rr and 12 represent two type-beds or lithographic 
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FIG. 2. 


stones, one of which is supplied with ink of proper color at each 
end of the press. The oscillating impression cylinder has two 
impression surfaces. The ‘‘retaining cylinder’’ R takes the 
once-printed sheet from the first impression surface during the 
forward movement of the impression cylinder and delivers it 
to the second impression surface after the impression cylinder 
has made its backward movement. The delivery cylinder D 
carries the twice-printed sheet from the second impression 
surface. 

Alfred C. North, of Benton Harbor, Mich., has invented an 
improved oscillating press of the type designed to print upon a 
continuous web of paper. The patent is assigned to Jerome 
Eddy, of Flint, Michigan, and A. J. Eddy, of Chicago, Illinois. 
The main points in which this patent marks an advance over 
earlier presses of this general nature are: making the press 
adjustable longitudinally and crosswise of its frame, so that, if 
desired, two or more presses may be mounted upon the same 
frame and geared to a common drive-shaft, rendering the ink- 
ing-roller carriers so adjustable that their throw may be regu- 
lated to diminish or increase the distance of travel of the 
rollers and providing an adjustable system of gears between 




























































the drive-shaft and the press, so that the speed of the press may 
be increased or diminished with relation to the other parts of 
the machine and two or more colors or two or more forms 
printed at the same time. 
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A radical innovation in paper-folding machines is illustrated 
in lig. 3, which shows in longitudinal and cross sections the 
cutting cylinders and folding apparatus forming the subject 
matter of a patent granted to Daniel P. Mclaughlin, of Chi- 
The sheet is cut off as it passes between rollers 
Com- 


cago, Illinois. 
B and C, and is guided by plate M between sets of bars. 
pressed air issues from jets G and turns one-half of the sheet 
over a stationary folding blade located along the center of the 
guideway for the sheet. When one sheet is to be folded within 
another the guide-plate M is elevated to direct the first sheet 
downwardly so that it passes around the lower cylinder, and is 
then carried, in conjunction with the following sheet, to the 
folder above plate M, which has in the meantime been auto- 
At the end of the air-blast longitudinal 
familiar construction for 


matically depressed. 
folder is located a folder of more 
folding the paper at right angles. 
Earl V. Beals, of Muskegon, Michigan, received, on Janu- 
ary 24, a patent for a matrix-making machine. The machine 
assembles a series of matrices, and takes an impression there- 


from in a plastic substance. A strip of perforated paper is 





passed between a series of needles and a series of type-carrying 
rings, each controlled by a magnet. When a perforation in 
the paper comes between a type-carrying ring and its needle, a 
contact is made and the electric current vitalizes the magnet, 
which stops its appropriate ring long enough to enable an 
impression to be made. The type are automatically lined and 
also automatically returned to their places after an impression 
has been made on paper ready to stereotype. The impressions 
being made line by line. 

One of the great difficulties to be overcome in all type- 
setting machines is defective justification of the line. A great 
many devices have been patented to secure a perfectly justified 
Among the inventors who have sought to solve this 
Fig. 4 


line. 
problem is Isaac McKim Chase, of Washington, D. C. 
shows a type-bar made in accordance with a patent recently 
issued to him. ‘The parts lettered @ represent the words of a 
line, the space between the words is made of light curved con- 
necting strips, so that they may yield to pressure or tension. 
The line of approximately proper length is set up and then 
compressed or drawn out to proper size, as required. ‘This 
diminishes or increases the spaces between the words uni- 
formly. 

Frederick Beck, of New York city, New York, received a 
patent for a printing roller or block made of a composition 
consisting of linseed oil and stearine mixed with wood fiber 
flock or ground cork. The printing surface is in relief and the 
sides of the projections are strengthened by a thick coating of 
varnish. 


BOOKS THAT WILL PERISH. 

Scientists who have investigated the subject say that all the 
books published at the present time will fall to pieces before 
the middle of the next century. The paper of which they are 
made is composed in part of wood pulp, treated with powerful 
acids, while the ink is made of substances that quickly corrode 
If this is true it is hardly worth while to 


such flimsy paper. 
make any permanent collections of books. 
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AN OLD ITALIAN ABBOTT. 




















LOWELL. 

There’s the bell now, Marie! I'm afraid I am late ; 
You may say I’ll be down in a minute, 

JI have only to see if my hat is on straight, 
And ’twill take but a second to pin it.—J. T. B. 


THAT HORRID DRAMA — ORTMAYER. THE FRENCH MARKET, NEW ORLEANS —SCHMEDTGEN. 
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WHEN LIFE IS NEW. 
BY M. A. 
ook and laugh, now ’tis spring 
Life is good, and Joy thy fellow ; 
Life is new, and welcoming 
Fills the air with echoes mellow. 


FIFTH ANNUAL BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION. 


HE Fifth Annual Black and White Exhibition of the 

Chicago Society of Artists opened February 21, at their 

rooms in the Atheneum Building, Chicago. The splendid 
results of the preceding exhibition had stimulated greater 
activity among the exhibitors, and a larger number of sketches 
were sent this year than ever before. In comparison with the 
display of 1892, the work indicated more careful preparation 
and study, and as a consequence of the increased number of 
sketches submitted, the jury was allowed to exercise more 
exacting discrimination. A pleasing surprise awaited those 
who did not expect to see such a finished quality of work by 
local artists, and of such varied character. The older and bet- 
ter-known men were represented by their customary good 
work, while the newer ones made an exceptionally good 
showing. 

In many respects an exhibition in the nature of a black-and- 
white display is of greater interest to the generality of people 
than an exhibition of paintings. Its practical aspect is as 
prominent as the artistic. An avenue is opened by which pub- 
lishers may see the work of artists in lines that are particularly 
interesting to them, and it affords artists the opportunity to 
The value of this fact in relation to the 
black-and-white exhibition was abundantly shown in the 
results of last year’s display. Many men who had previously 
been practically unknown to those who have occasion to use 
art work for commercial purposes, acquired the method of dis- 


introduce their work. 


posing of as much work as they could do. 
utility of the exhibition surpasses that afforded by a collection 
of paintings which appeals more to the esthetic consideration 
than to the practical. The sketches shown this year reveal the 
fact that the contributors have recognized this very useful 
phase of the exhibition. 

The great variety of work was conspicuously gratifying. 
In one section of the wall were the designs and decorative 
sketches ; in another were the practical newspaper work and 
cartoons of local men; and in other parts were the higher 
classed drawings made for book illustration and magazine 
work. One could look at a series of frantic caricatures by Zim- 
merman in one corner while in the other was the delicate 


penciling of Abbey. 


In this respect the: 
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The rooms of the society were beautifully decorated and the 
delicate folds of drapery that formed a general background 
lent a genial warmth to the somber blacks. The admirable 
taste of the hanging and decorating committees contributed 
much to the attractiveness of the display. 

The opening night of the exhibitioy was distinguished for 
the brilliancy of the reception given, several hundred having 
viewed the sketches, and several hundred having expressed 
themselves astonished at the advancement of that class of 
work in Chicago. 

Black-and-white work and opaque work, so much in demand 
now for half-tone etching, holds the strongest and most impor- 
tant place among the pictures, and the drawing of Jules Guerin 
(‘Punting Charcoal Boats’’) will very likely take off the 
Orson Lowell follows in close order with a number of 
strong examples. Louis Braunhold shows some delicate draw- 
ings for book illustrations and advertising schemes. ‘The work 
of Hartson, Beggs and W. A. Sharp shows careful study and 
good drawing. W. A. McCord and Clarence Ball showing a 
thorough understanding of the material used. 

Of the pen-and-ink men, Ernest C. Peixotto, of San Fran- 
cisco, stands out boldly with his sunny effects, and though 
black and white his work is full of color. W. D. Hale and 
Fred Richardson are very pleasing in their pen lines and show 
many interesting subjects. 

J. H. Smith, Stevens and H. R. Heaton are more serious in 
their work and are represented by several careful compositions. 
Frank Hotchkiss gives ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,’ which is a clever 


honors. 


pen drawing. 

About the most interesting part of the exhibition is the work 
of the decorative designers, and their graceful curves and angles 
hold the attention of many. 

First comes Will Bradley, the designer of the “‘ Invitation,”’ 
with his harmony in lines and tutches color, his main exhibit 
being three frames of initial letters. All show grace and 


strength. 


Charles Ottman has many designs of ornaments for use as 
head and tail pieces, and H. S. Hubbell has two headings in 
this class of work. 

The newspaper comic and cartoon men have an interesting 
corner in the east part of the gallery, and their work goes far 
to relieve after a careful study of the more serious work. 

The examples of the work shown on the preceding pages are 
representative, no attempt at selection having been made. 


A BAD SPELL. 

Eighty-five teachers entered a spelling contest at a teacher's 
institute at Lockport, New York. Only five spelled ‘‘ Rensse- 
laer’’ correctly. ‘‘Acknowledgment’’ was misspelled by sixty- 
three, or about seventy-four per cent of the entire number of 
contestants, ‘‘supersede’’ was mispelled by fifty-eight con- 
testants, ‘‘resuscitate’’ by fifty-four, ‘“‘excellence’’ by fifty- 
six, ‘‘benefited’’ by fifty-eight, ‘‘business’”’ by fifty, ‘‘ medal ”’ 
and ‘‘maintenance”’ by forty-five each, ‘‘milliner’’ by forty- 
eight, ‘‘ pretentious’? and ‘‘gaseous”’ each by forty-three, and 
“concede”? by forty-nine. That is, each of these words was 
missed by over one-half the contestants. 


THE GREAT COMFORTER. 


When a fellow has spent his last red cent 
The world looks blue, you bet! 

But give him a dollar and you’ll hear him holler: 
‘“There’s life in the old land yet!” 


For money’s the comforter after all, 
No matter what cynics say, 
And the world will stick to you when you fall 
If it finds you can pay your way. 
—Atlanta Constitution, 
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MINNIE SELIGMAN CUTTING. 


Half-tone engraving by 
THE F. A. RINGLER COMPANY, 
26 Park place, 
New, York City. 
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26 PARK PLACE, 
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J affords us extreme pleasure to state that our constantly 


increasing business has compelled us to add another floor 
to our establishment, and we now have the most complete plant 
in the world to furnish all kinds of plates to print from. 

Upon receipt of photographs or tintypes of portraits, build- 
ings, monuments, decorative designs, carriages, steamboats, ani- 
mals; also newspaper headings, bills of fare, menu cards, 
business cards, letter heads, catalogue covers, patent devices, 
machinery, cartoons, etc., handsomely mounted Hard Metal 
Faced Cuts will be made on short notice at reasonable cost, 
and returned ready tor the press. 

Our electric light facilities enable us to turn out work on 
time, as we do not have to depend on sunlight. Send for 


specimens and quotations. 


We call your attention to our Specimen Book of tine 
illustrations, head and tail pieces, initials, etc., with a view of 
supplying the demand for pictures at a very reasonable cost. 
These engravings can be adapted to illustrating magazines, 
periodicals, books, almanacs, newspapers, etc. The size of the 
hook is 11x 14 inches, 104 pages, and we shall be pleased to 
sell you a copy, price $2.00, which amount we credit on first 


order for cuts. 
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A SEPARATE CHARTER FOR JOB PRINTERS. 
HE following circular was received after the editorial on 
the same subject in the present issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER had gone to press. The resolutions mentioned 
in the circular are as follows: 


WHEREAS, In the different branches of the printing trade known as 
the ‘* Newspaper ”’ and ‘‘ Book and Job” Departments, the usages, customs, 
rights and requirements of the members thereof are entirely separate and 
distinct, and the same local laws cannot satisfactorily govern both branches; 
and WHEREAs, We believe the time has come when the best interests of all 
demand that separate charters be given ‘‘ Newspaper” and ‘‘ Book and 
Job” printers’ unions, thereby enabling the members of those branches 
to have control of their own local affairs ; therefore, be it Resolved, That it 
is the sense of Chattanooga Typographical Union, No. 89, that in consider- 
ation of the above, the future welfare and prosperity of the craft can best 
be assured and aided by the necessary changes in the laws of the I. ‘T. U. 
as will allow the granting of separate charters to ‘‘ Newspaper” and 
‘Book and Job” printers. Be it further Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be presented to all sister unions for consideration, and request 
that their delegates be instructed to use their influence upon the I. T. U. in 
convention at Chicago, to have this question submitted to a POPULAR VOTE, 
that all may have a voice. M. A. PARK, President. 

FRANK M. Hoss, Secretary-Treasurer, 


The members of No. 89 respectfully request that the various 
unions give this question careful and earnest consideration, and 
recommend that action be not taken immediately, but that 
sufficient time be given to thoroughly discuss the movement in 
all its bearings, and when action is taken their members may 
vote intelligently and without prejudice. The matter is of great 
importance and should not be acted upon hastily, and No. 89 
trusts unions will consider the question favorably, so far at least 
as to induce the International Typographical Union to submit 
it to a popular vote. Following is the text of its circular: 

TO THE CRAFT, ESPECIALLY BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 

DEAR S1R,—In presenting this circular for your consideration we wish 
to state that the question of which it treats was first discussed among the 
“Job” men here, and then among the ‘‘ News”’ men, and the current of 
opinion favoring the movement herein proposed was so strong that it was 
decided to embody it in the form of a resolution and ask the union to adopt 
itasa whole. The resolutions (a copy of which is enclosed herewith) were 
drawn up and presented to the members for their approval and signature 
before being presented to the union. Refusals to sign were rare and they 
went before the union with the signatures of over three-fourths of the 
entire union, more than half being ** News” men, ‘The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the movement were freely discussed, and when placed before 
the union for action, the resolutions were adopted almost unanimously. 

‘The object in view is to obtain a separate charter from the International 
Union, to the end that we may have representation in that body, not as 
members of Chattanooga (or some other) Typographical Union, but as 
300k and Job Printers’ Union,” thus giving us a stronger 
This is only 


members of the * 
voice in the enactment of laws by which we must be governed. 
a simple act of justice, and justice is all we ask. Further, this movement is 
not antagonistic to the interests of the ‘* News” men, is no ‘* bolting”’ 
scheme, is not intended to engender any feelings of jealousy, or anything 
of the kind ; but it is the outcome of a faith pure and simple that the grant- 
ing of separate charters would be to the advancement of the principles of 
unionism in any town where both branches of the craft are furnished em- 
ployment. Following are a few reasons why separate charters would be 
more beneficial : 

First: More just and equable scales of prices will be adopted where 
those only who are to be affected are allowed to make them. As at present, 
care and consideration is exercised only in fixing the scale affecting the 
majority branch of the local union—that affecting the minority being in 
many cases a sad patch-work of inconsistencies. ‘This is usually not so 
much the result of intentional wrong as of ignorant bungling on both sides, 
as it is well known that in perhaps a majority of cases a member of one 
branch knows next to nothing of a scale which would be just and fair for 
those of the other—both taking their cue to vote from information furnished 
by some friend in the other branch, Thus a gross injustice is in very many 
cases done the minority branch. 

SECOND: In the adjustment of differences the closer the employé 
comes to the employer the easier the adjustment. If an employer is met 
on his own ground by men who thoroughly understand the questions at 
issue, the nearer they come to an equal footing, and an equal footing goes 
a long way toward averting a strike or settling one after it is in progress. 

THIRD: More uniform and just representation. Under the present 
system the representation is chosen from the majority branch, or if not it 
is ‘given’ to the minority as a concession—not as something justly due 
them ; and worse than this, it is sometimes the result of injurious * trades” 
and ‘‘combines * which should not be possible in a union of equals. In 
either case the fact of a minority branch delegate is paraded as evidence of 
the magnanimity of the majority. 
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FouRTH: Greater respect would be felt in each branch for members of 
For unfortunately human nature is prone to claim justice from 
Let each branch 


the other. 
equals only— from dependents obedience is demanded 
respect the other as an egua/ and the International body will acquire a 
dignity never before known. 

FirtH: Local self-government is an inherent r7¢hz. 
branches and each will have a new interest in matters pertaining to union 
affairs, partly because of familiarity with the questions arising, and partly 
both of which can but 


Separate the 


from a commendable spirit of fraternal rivalry 
redound to the benefit of unionism—and this is, or should be, the aim of 
every member of every union. 

Separate unions would be a long stride toward the solution of 
It is very evident that we, the Book and 


SIXTH : 
the shorter work-day problem 
Job Printers, will be the ones most materially affected, therefore should be 
the ones most competent to decide when that movement is advisable. This 
question of reducing the hours of labor is one of great importance, and 
when the struggle comes it will shake the I. T. U. to its very foundations 
so, as the class most directly affected, we certainly are entitled to send as 
delegates men who are most directly interested and not be to suppressed 
by mere force of numbers. 

SEVENTH: The apprenticeship laws would be greatly improved by the 
separate charter plan. A boy beginning his apprenticeship under the 
jurisdiction of either union under the separate charter system would have 
to finish as he began, and, if he has even ordinary intelligence, when he 
‘serves his time ’’ he can become a credit to himself, an honor to his union 
and of some benefit to his employers. Under the present slack laws, as 
soon as an apprentice can set type enough to get over the ‘dead line,”’ he 
joins the union and poses as a printer because he carries a card, and as such 
he demands equal recognition with men who have served at the business 
faithfully for years and who have forgotten more than he can ever expect 
to learn under his method of acquiring knowledge. And when, on account 
of his dirty proofs, vile grammar, and general all-round ignorance, he is 
‘*barred for incompetency’’ he drifts into a *‘ panhandler” and * bum, 
and generally remains such as long as he lives. But he does not forfeit his 
right to enact laws for others. Oh, no! that right is held sacred to him ! 
He must have a voice in the passage of laws governing a branch of the 
business of which he is wholly ignorant, regardless of consequences. All 
of which is the outcome of an unfinished apprenticeship 
not so much to blame either as the unton that evants the card 

There are many other reasons why these changes would be beneficial 
but we have advanced enough for present purposes and would again ask 
you to carefully consider the matter, and would be very glad to have you 
correspond with us, whether you favor or oppose the movement. This 
committee is not a personal affair, but is appointed and indorsed by Chat 


and the man ts 


tanooga Typographical Union, No. Sg, and as such invite your attention 
If you favor the movement, could you not discuss the question among yout 
selves, then draft a similar resolution, and after securing a goodly number 
of signatures, ask your union to take action on it? If you are opposed to 
it, will you not let us hear from you, setting forth your objections in full ? 
We will cheerfully do all in our power to give both sides of this question a 


thorough airing. Yours fraternally, 


G. H. RUSSELL, Chairman 


Committee, 4 ©, F, PENNABAKER 


! 
LT. K. Woop 


AN EIGHT-HOUR SUGGESTION. 
IMITATIONS of space prevent giving the full text of a 
suggestion offered by Mr. M. J. Carroll, of Chicago, in 
the 7ypographical Journal of February 15. We, how- 
ever, give the gist of the suggestion, as it is an important one, 
worthy of careful thought : 

‘* Previous to the rupture of 1887,’’ says Mr. Carroll, ‘* many 
liberal-minded employers made earnest efforts to avoid hos- 
tilities and bring about a peaceful solution of the short-day 
problem. ‘These men were, however, finally convinced that 
any attempt at establishing so radical a departure from existing 
business methods as was contemplated by the proposition 
emanating from the typographical union would result in the 
destruction of their business, and they finally — many of them 
reluctantly —cast their fortunes with the typothetw. The 
request was for the establishment of an eight-hour day, and 
while we disputed the claim that a compliance with our request 
would injure business, it is but fair to assume that these men 
understood their own business better than anybody else. 

“It is conceded that the eight-hour workday must sooner 
or later be accepted, and our friends among the employers 
attribute the slow progress made by printers in this direction 
to a failure on our part to put forward a plan that will lead to 
the gradual reduction of the working hours without injury to 
business interests. This provision is more necessary in the 
printing industry than in any other, owing to the large amount 
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of expensive machinery and other material employed, a fact 
which cannot be overlooked, as it renders a readjustment of 
prices a matter of vital importance. 

“In discussing these matters with employers and others, the 
idea appears to prevail pretty generally that a gradual reduc- 
tion of the time to eight hours a day could be accomplished 
without danger. To meet this view of the matter I would sug- 
gest that at the next convention an eight-hour law be carefully 
prepared and passed, the law to be so framed that twenty 






minutes, or one-third of an hour, should be lopped off the 
working hours when the law went into effect, and an addi- 
tional twenty minutes annually thereafter for five years, which 
would bring us to the eight-hour day, and place us on a level 
with the progressive trades unionists of the age. 

“To the impatient this plan will appear too slow, and still 
it may be the quickest way of getting the shorter workday. 
Had some such plan been adopted in 1887, I feel assured that 
Another thing that 










we would now be working eight hours. 


‘ we must not lose sight of is the fact that hasty action is very 
} likely to precipitate a struggle, and in every struggle we stand 


' an even chance of defeat. Defeat means another postpone- 


ment of the eight-hour day of from five to ten years. 

“Tt will be noticed that this plan contemplates the adoption 
of an eight-hour day, and not a nine-hour day. We might as 
well be frank about this matter. An eight-hour day is what 
we want. The other would never be regarded as anything 
more than a concession, and if gained would only continue 
the agitation for another reduction. The eight-hour day will 
settle the question of working hours for at least fifty years, and 
there is no saying how much longer.”’ 


ANOTHER NEW TYPE-FACE. 
Rudolph Gnichwitz, of Ashbourn, Pennsylvania, received, 
January 24 last, a design patent for a period of seven years, 
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The leading features of the 













covering the font of type shown. 

design consist of modernized old style characters having the 
, heavy portions or shading produced in outline. The patent 
' has been assigned to the Mather Manufacturing Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 









DENVER TYPOGRAPHICAL, UNION, No. 49, the oldest organ- 
ization in Denver, gave its thirty-third annual reception and 
ball at the Mining Exchange, Monday evening, February 20. 
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JUBILEE OF MR. WALTER HAZELL. 


VERY pleasing and interesting ceremony was recently 
performed in London. This was the presentation of a 
testimonial to Mr. Walter Hazell, the respected chairman 
of Hazell, Watson & Viney, Limited, on his fiftieth birthday. It 
was thought, by a few of those who had been closely associated 
with Mr. Hazell for the past twenty-five years, that his fiftieth 
birthday would form a fitting opportunity for both themselves 
and the employés to show their high appreciation of his work 


and worth. It was accordingly agreed that an address and 
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testimonial should be presented to him, to which all the staff 
should be invited to subscribe a small sum. It is needless to 
state that the matter was taken up enthusiastically, and a suffi- 
cient sum was soon raised, representing no less than 866 sub- 
scribers. The testimonial consisted of an illuminated address, 
accompanied by a handsome writing table, while his two 
co-directors (Mr. George Watson and Mr. Viney) and the 
managers of the three branches (Mr. Jowett, Mr. King and 
Mr. Crowle Smith) presented him with a chime clock, with a 
suitable inscription. About five hundred persons attended the 
presentation, which was most successful. 

Mr. Walter Hazell, whose portrait we have pleasure in 
giving, was born January 1, 1843. After spending a few years 
in his father’s business (that of a manufacturing goldsmith), he 
entered that of Mr. George Watson, and for a short time under- 
took the control of the books of the establishment. He was one 
of the first to see that the time was fast approaching when book 
printing could not profitably be done in London, and directed 
as well by the strong views he has always held against work 
being done under unsanitary and stifling conditions, his keen 
foresight exhibited itself in the establishment of a country 
branch. Publishers and authors had very great objections to 
having their work done out of Iondon, but by sheer pertinacity 
their objections were overcome, and the Aylesbury branch was 
floated under the title of ‘‘ Hazell & Watson.’’ Since that time 
the entire concern has developed rapidly, absorbing several 
other businesses, until at the present moment it is doubtful 
whether a printing establishment of the same magnitude can 
Mr. Hazell has taken an active part in many public 
He visited America in 1880, and in 1886 


be found. 
and social schemes. 
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paid a visit to Australia, in each case taking the opportunity 
of closely inquiring into the state of the labor market and the 
openings which each continent offered as suitable fields for 
emigration. 

In the course of the presentation the following dedicatory 
verses were read. ‘They were written by Miss Lizzie Miller, a 
working compositress of the Aylesbury branch, and show suffi- 
cient merit to find a place in our columns: 

LIFE’S SEASONS. 
The earth is fair while the year is young — 
When we call it Spring, 
And from the willows, all catkin-hung, 
Merry minstrels sing, 
When violets bloom and warblers pair — 
The earth is fair, ah! the earth is fair. 
Tis fairer still when, the year, half spent, 
Is aglow with gold, 
And purple, and crimson, as if were lent 
Brightest light untold, 
And the blendings rich of the far, far Kast, 
‘To deck fairy palace for fairy feast. 


Tis fairest, though, when, the Summer past, 
Orange Autumn waits, 

Tate Summer’s glory about her cast, 
At the Future’s gates ; 

As the sinking sun will ling’ring dwell 

For the first low stroke of vesper bell. 

So life is good, when, with eyes undimmed 

° By sorrowing tears, 

We look, our hearts with great longing brimmed, 
For the coming years, 

And plan them nobly, as all men should — 

Then life is good, ah! then life is good. 

But life is better when half-way spent, 
And those dreams fulfilled — 

(Not quite it may be as then we meant, 
But as Heaven willed), 

A well-used past leaves us what we are. 

‘Than Spring the Summer is better far. 

And life is best, when, the mountain climbed 
In truth and pride, 

We pause, when life’s fair half-hour has chimed, 
Ere the other side 

We tread, to look on the certain Rest — 

‘Then life is best, ah! then life is best. 


COPPERPLATE PRINTING MACHINE. 
S I led THE INLAND PRINTER readers to expect in a pre- 
vious letter, says our Paris correspondent, I have exam- 
ined the copperplate printing machine invented by M. 
Lariviére, who explained to me its working and showed me 
samples of its work. Imagine the ordinary horizontal litho- 
press employing instead of a stone a plate 16 by 22 inches. 
After a sheet is printed, two rotary cylinders come into play, 
each furnished with a web of thirty or fifty yards, self-unroll- 
ing, of linen, the first of a coarser quality than the second ; 
these successively advance and wipe the plate so that it is ren- 
dered as ‘‘clean as a new pin” before each inking. ‘This 
wiping uniformly and effectively is the secret of the invention, 
but it brings out finely the most delicate lines, securing that 
harmonious unity and unblemished finish so pleasing to the 
most exacting and fastidious artistic eye. It secures, as it 
were, the douguet of the engraving. Examine minutely an 
ordinary printed engraving, and mark how many of the spider- 
delicate lines or points fail to be brought out, and that in their 
ensemble detract from the unalloyed enjoyment of perfect 

finish. No such drawbacks in the present machine. 

Invented in 1886 and patented, M. Lariviére is able now to 
build the machines. He has sold two; price $4,000. Weight 
of the press about five tons. It is worked by gas, equal to two 
horse-power, and can be driven at lower force. The ink is that 
in general use, only it must be of the best. Any colored ink 
can be employed, but only one shade, of course, at atime. It 
can throw off 3,000 copies in a working day, the last copy as 
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highly finished as the first. I examined specimens of the work 
turned out, but as these were for private use, I cannot send 
youany. The engravings of some Egyptian pillar writing were 
beautifully clear —could not be more so if reading from the 
stone document itself. But better still was the printing of 
notes for the Vienna bank. 
printing ; some sheets were in black, others in green, and a 

The bank supplied its own paper and its 


I never saw more finished artistic 


few in violet ink. 
own ink, and has since purchased a machine. 


BLAINE’S EULOGY OF GARFIELD. 

Blaine’s tender eulogy of Garfield ten years ago is recalled 
with pathetic interest now. It was delivered in the house of 
representatives before both houses of congress, and it closed 
with this eloquent peroration, picturing Garfield’s last days: ‘‘As 
the end grew near his craving for the sea returned. The stately 
mansion of power had been to him the wearisome hospital of 
pain, and he begged to be taken from its prison walls, from its 
oppressive, stifling air, from its homelessness and its helpless 
Gently, silently the love of a great people bore the pale 
sufferer to the longed-for healing of the sea, to live or die as 
God should will within sight of its heaving billows, within 
With wan, fevered face tenderly 


ness. 


sound of its manifold voices. 
lifted to the cooling breeze he looked out wistfully upon the 
sea’s changing wonders; on its far sails whitening in the morn 
ing light ; on its restless waves rolling shoreward, to break and 
die beneath the noonday sun; on the red clouds of evening 
arching low to the horizon ; on the serene and shining pathway 
of the stars. Let us think that his dying eyes read a mystic 
meaning which only the rapt and parting soul may know. Let 
us believe that in the silence of the receding world he heard 
the great waves breaking on a further shore, and felt already 
upon his brow the breath of the eternal morning.”’ 


READY FOR CHURCH 


DON’T JINGLE. 
About 5,000 words in the English language have no rhyme 
tothem. These include such important words as honor, virtue, 


gulf, month and echo. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


For the present it is proposed to set aside a column in each number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for poetry, selected from the works of writers of the 
past and present. In some instances these selections will be garnered in 
fields not readily accessible to the general reader of this journal, and, as 
far as may be, they shall be grouped in such manner as must commend 


them to all. 
HESPERUS’ SONG. 


BY BEN JONSON. 
Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep; 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia's shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear, when day did close ; 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Jay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever : 
Thou that makest a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


SONG. 
BY EDMUND WALLER 
Go, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time, and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
Ilow sweet and fair she seems to be. 
Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 
Then die! that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 

How small a part of time they share 

That are so wond’rous sweet and fair. 


TO ALI/THEA; FROM PRISON. 
BY SIR RICHARD LOVELACH 
When Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to her eye; 
The gods that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 





When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
lishes that tipple in the deep, 
Know no such liberty. 


PRINTER. 


When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king; 

When I shall voice aloud, how good 
He is, how great should be; 
Enlarged winds that curl the flood, 

Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free ; 

Angels alone that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


TO LUCASTA, GOING TO THE WARS. 
BY SIR RICHARD LOVELACE. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True: a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more. 


ORSAMES’ SONG. 
BY SIR JOHN SUCKLING, 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 
Prithee, why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do *t— 
Prithee, why so 1nute ? 


Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her! 


TO CELIA. 
BY BEN JONSON. 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from a soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

jut thou thereon did’st only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 














HUGO VON HOFSTEN. 


HE frontispiece in the present issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, as the work of Mr. von Hofsten, renders a short 
biographical sketch of that gentleman of interest. H. 

von Hofsten was born in Sweden and educated in Stockholm, 
where he studied under M. E. Winge y. Rosen, professor in the 
Although at that time he had not studied art 








Royal Acadeniy. 
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as a serious profession, as from his boyhood he had been des- 
tined for the army, financial difficulties of his father’s caused 
him to abandon this plan. He then immediately turned to art 
as his chosen vocation. 
to find a wider field for his profession as illustrator, and has 







In 1885 he came to America, hoping 






since then been connected with various publications in Chi- 
His specialty is portraits in pen and ink, some of which 





cago. 
were seen in last year’s black and white exhibition. 
have been published in THE 





Several 





examples of his best work 
INLAND PRINTER. His aim is to produce by pen and ink the 
effect of etchings on copper. In the black and white exhibi- 
tion this year, specimens of his latest sketches were displayed. 









PAPER TRADE IN FRANCE. 


ESIROUS of obtaining a general idea of the state of the 






paper manufacturing trade in France, says THE INLAND 

PRINTER correspondent, I called on M. Person du Bief, 
director of the J/ontteur de la Papeterie Frangaise, which is 
the organ of the syndicate of the fabricants of paper. That 
syndicate includes many well-known names, and a few that are 
historical. I may remark ev passant, that membership of the 
syndicate is facultative, and that its aim is naturally to protect 
and to advance the interest of the profession. It would like 
that wood pulp was admitted at reduced duty, that imported 
papers were not too highly favored, and that the outside world 
would extensively purchase the paper outputs of France. 
From statistics kindly placed at my disposal, the total exports 
of paper and its various applications from France were, in 15891 
and 1892 respectively, 22,510 and 20,826 tons, while the impor- 
tations for the same periods were 11,632 and 7,573 tons, There 
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is no notice for the transactions with the United States; these 
are included under the omnibus heading of ‘‘ other countries.”’ 
The most important changes have taken place with England, 
then with Germany, and next with Belgium. A few statistical 
curiosities during the trade of 1892: France exported 3,202 
tons of books printed in French, and imported 752 tons in the 
saine language, while the exportation and importation of books 
in modern and dead tongues were respectively 556 and 567 
tons. She exported of engravings, lithos and chromos 275 
tons; labels and designs 242 tons, while importing similar 
articles for 622 and 251 tons. Newspapers imported in bundles 
or bales enter duty free, but hand-bills, catalogues, directories, 
letter-heads, ete., pay $5 to $10 the double hundredweight. 

M. Person du Bief desires greater activity in the paper 
trades, but increased briskness enters into the daily prayers of 
The United 
States chiefly imports superior qualities of paper from France, 


all business men, perhaps even outside France. 


but her quarantine on French rags he thinks might be raised. 
Anxious to know why France, possessing vast fields or plateaus 
of Alfa or Esparto grass in her Algerian colony, leaves Eng- 
land the monopoly of working up that raw material, he states 
it is all a question of coal. France cannot compete with 
England in cheap combustible, and a great deal of the latter 
has to be employed in the reduction of the Alfa to paper pulp. 
Respecting wood pulp, France receives much of fer supply 
from Austria (Tyrol), where Messrs. Darblay & Co. have pre 
paring mills. But France also imports wood pulp largely from 
Norway. A rise in the price of this raw material is to be 
expected, as Germany has been compelled to enter the Scandi- 
navian market. It appears that although home France has 
extensive regions planted with pines, the Llandes for example, 
the wood contains too much resin to be profitably utilized as 


pulp for paper-making. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
THE KIGHT-HOUR QUESTION WAS THEN PRACTICALLY DECIDED. 
N 1866, when I was an apprentice, I thought the eight-hour 
question settled in favor of the workingman. I said ‘* We 
now have the aid of railroads, reaping machines, planing- 
mills, circular saws, Bessemer steel, sewing machines — the aid 
of machines in the foundry, the grist-mill, the tannery and 
shoe-shop, the printing office and everywhere else — and it must 
be easier to make a living now in eight hours than it once was 
in sixteen.’’ That was what I said in 1866. 
In 1893 the eight-hour question is still undetermined. Asa 
result, Jay Gould has died with $70,000,000 of so-called pro- 
perty, and 10,000 other individuals are about to die, bequeathing 
accumulations that would be incredible in an age of equity. 
Jay Gould had to die. 
perhaps they shortened his evil days, but ah, my 


His $70,000,000 would not purchase an 
hour of life 
countrymen, think how he shortened the days of hundreds of 
Ais countrymen that he might have fower, the very thing which 
our Constitution denies to us all. 

The eight-hour question was decided — decidable — thirty 
We would now be freer with six hours’ work, and 
The question of what the Mississippi 


years ago. 
no hungrier at times. 
valley will do with its capital after it grows jealous of its capi 
talistic class is, however, too deep for me. Schools to teach 
equity and justice would be good. How to convince a loafer 
that the world does vo/ owe him a living 
a poor loafer — that is the question. 

Eight hours, fastened on America by any process, however 
It would improve the breed 
John MecGov- 


whether a rich or 


unhappy, would also help a little. 
of men and make men much braver and nobler. 
ern in Typographical Journal. 


AN IMPORTANT PRELIMINARY. 


Ain’t you most ready to go? 
is my fig leaf on straight ?— ///us- 


Adam 


Eve — Wait a minute 


trated UW eekly. 
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ANOTHER LETTER PUZZLE. 

As promised in the last number of our magazine, we show 
herewith another dismantled initial letter, made of brass rule, 
which we believe will not be as difficult a problem to solve as 
the letter shown in the November number. We hope that 
every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER will try to decipher this 
letter and send in his guess at once. We will make the same 
offer as that made in November, namely, to the person sending 


aur 


us the first correct answer, a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for one year; to the one sending the second correct answer, 
THE INLAND PRINTER for six months; to the one sending the 
third correct answer, THE INLAND PRINTER for three months. 
In addition to this we will send to every subscriber guessing 
the right letter, whether every part is properly placed or not, a 
copy of our circular, ‘‘ Diagrams of Iimposition.’’ We hope to 
receive a larger number of replies to this puzzle than we did to 


the letter ‘‘A’’ puzzle. 


AN INDORSEMMENT. 


The following letter will not be void of interest to those 
observing THE INLAND PRINTER’S impartiality on the subject 
upon which the communication treats : 

PHILADELPHIA, February 22, 1893. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Il.: 

GENTLEMEN,— Allow me to compliment you ou your able editorial on 
the American ‘T'ypefounders’ Company in the present number of your val 
uable journal. For years back I have read many good articles on different 
subjects connected with the printing trade, and always with profit and 
instruction, but in my opinion the editorial referred to is the best and most 
thorough article you ever wrote. There is no room left for argument, and 
the wild cry of ‘‘trust”? and ‘‘ monopoly ’’ ought to be silent hereafter. As 
I understand it, there is no ‘trust’? or ‘“ monopoly.’’ That would be 
impossible with so many large foundries outside of the association, which 
consists of a number of business men who have formed a company to con- 
duct their business in such a way as to reduce their expenses and to get a 
fair interest out of their investment, which they have not had in late years 
on account of the ruinous competition and the ambition of some foundries 
to increase their sales. 

You deserve credit for the manly way in which you attacked the sub- 
ject, and every fair-minded man connected in any way with the printing 
fraternity ought to thank you for what you have done, and the stand that 
you have taken. 

The Typefounders’ Company ought to see that every printer in the 
country has a copy of the February number of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Yours respectfully, R. W. HARTNETT. 
P. S.— You are at liberty to use this communication in any way you see 


fit.— R. W. H. 


A NEW ERA IN ENGLISH PRINTING. 


William Morris, poet, artist, craftsman, printer, showed to 
a few friends, a short time since, an advance copy of his 
reprint of Caxton’s ‘‘ Recueil of the Historyes of Troye.’’ On 
looking through it, Dr. Furnival said enthusiastically, ‘‘It’s the 
most beautiful book I ever saw; it’s the most beautiful book 
ever printed!”’ and the same opinion was expressed by the 
art editor of the English Illustrated Magazine. ‘This delight- 
ful ‘Recueil’? volume is in quarto, in a brand-new pica type 
designed by Mr. William Morris, with some of the beautiful bor- 
ders used by him in his handsome ‘‘Golden Legend,’’ with 
admirably designed capitals and ‘“‘ weepers ’’ or side ornaments, 
all of Mr. Morris’ design and drawing, and with a very fine, 








bold title. The volume is, indeed, a credit to English crafts- 
manship, and assuredly stands at the head of all specimens of 
book typography hitherto produced. Mr. Tunstall has the 
sale of the work. Mr. Morris has just finished a reprint of 
Caxton’s “‘ Book of Chivalry ’’ in the new type he has designed 
for his grand folio ‘‘Chaucer,”’ for which Mr. Burne Jones is 
making fifty large drawings on wood. Notwithstanding the 
high prices at which the productions of Mr. Morris’ Kelmscott 
Press are published, buyers are not likely to suffer by purchas- 
ing them. ‘The Golden Legend,” issued a few weeks ago at 
5 guineas, is now obtainable only at 10 or 12 guineas. All Mr. 
Morris’ own poems on sale by Reeves & Turner are now 
worth double their published price. A new era has dawned 
in English printing. Shakespeare’s poems are soon to go to 
press in a handsome quarto at the Kelmscott Press, and we 
hope that a volume of Tennyson will not be long in following 
it. Mr. Morris will, of course, gradually issue all his own works 
in his new superb style. 


THE TERM ‘* HORSE-POWER.’’ 


An imperfect understanding of the term ‘ horse-power”’ 
exists in more minds than that of the engineer who tried to 
get at his “‘horse-power per hour’’ by multiplying the actual 
horse-power by 60. The horse-power, says /ower, is foot- 
pounds per minute just the same as revolutions per minute, and 
it is just as meaningless to say ‘‘horse-power per hour”? as it 
would be to say ‘‘revolutions per minute per hour.” Ifa shaft 
is turning at the rate of 120 revolutions per minute, we can 
designate its speed as two revolutions per second or 7,200 revo- 
lutions per hour, but the rate of motion stays the same. 

The horse-power is the unit of the rate of power consump- 
tion, and whether the number of foot-pounds be divided by 550 
per second, 33,000 per minute or 1,980,000 per hour, the rate of 
their production or consumption, and consequently the horse- 
power, will be the same. When it is said, for instance, that an 
engine requires 30 pounds of steam per horse-power per hour, 
it is meant that 30 pounds of steam are required per hour, or 
one-half pound per minute, for each horse-power developed. 


WHAT THE NAMES [IEAN. 


There are so many odd names given to colors nowadays that 
it is as well to know just what they mean. ‘These are the 
names, as they come on French color cards, with their mean- 
ing: Angelique, a pale apple green ; beige, really a beige drah ; 
castor, a dark beige; castille, a bright buff yellow; coquelict, 
a bright red, like that of the poppy; diavolo, a bright cinna- 
mon ; emerande, a brilliant emerald green ; floxine, a brilliant 
light crimson; geramine, a pale geranium red; mascotte, a 
medium moss green; paradis, a bird of paradise yellow; 
pivoine, a deep metallic scarlet ; vareche, a deep moss green. 


‘*IF | SHOULD DIE.”’ 


If I should die tonight 
And you should come to my cold corpse and say, 
Weeping and heartsick o’er my lifeless clay — 

If I should die tonight 
And you should come in deepest grief and woe 
And say: “Here’s that $10 that I owe,” 

I might arise in my white cravat 

And say, ‘“‘ What’s that?” 


If I should die tonight 
And you should come to my cold corpse and kneel, 
Clasping my bier to show the grief you feel — 

I say if I should die tonight 
And you should come to me and there and then 
Just even hint ’bout payin’ me that ten, 

I might arise the while, 

But I’d drop dead again. — Chicago Mail. 
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LITTLE AH SID. 


AN ABSENT-MINDED BRIDE. 

An absent-minded young lady, having been duly married, 
started off on her bridal tour. The party stopped at a western 
city. Some time in the night there came a succession of terri- 
fied shrieks from the room occupied by the bride and groom, 
and the clerks, porters and employés generally rushed up stairs 
only to meet a frantic female figure, clad in white, fleeing in 
desperate haste from her apartment, crying : 

“*Oh, there’s a man in my room !”’ 

The clerk rushed in and found the groom, half disrobed, 
standing in the middle of the room, one boot on and the other 
in his hand, the picture of amazement. He explained that he 
had just come up stairs and was in the act of undressing (his 
wife had previously retired), when she suddenly awoke with a 
shriek and fled. 

‘* What was the matter?’’ asked the clerk. 

“*T don’t know,”’ said the husband. 

Just then the bride, enveloped in a huge bedspread procured 
for her by a chambermaid, came back, looking very red and 
foolish, and in a half minute she explained the mystery hy 
saying : 

“Oh, Fred! I forgot I was married, and when I awoke I 
was so frightened.’’— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


MISSING WORDS AND IMONEY. 

Over £44,000 subscribed in several missing word competi- 
tions is now impounded in the British law courts. Five actions 
have been brought to determine the ownership of the money. 
The proprietor of one paper says he distributed £175,000 in 
prizes during the run of the competitions, 


INLAND PRINTER. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, OF MANCHESTER. 


HAT the celebrated publishing firm of John Heywood, of 
Manchester and London, has just celebrated its jubilee 
suggests that with it the half century has been one of 
strenuous development. One is not therefore surprised to trace 
in the Heywood family the same marked continuity of purpose 
and force of character which has been the means of building 
up one of the greatest publishing houses in England. The 
present Mr. John Heywood is the third of the same name who 
has been the director and moving force of the business. John 
Heywood ‘‘the first’? planted the seedling which was destined 
to grow into the giant tree whose branches cover so vast an 
He was a lad of poor parents, but had read to some pur- 
He had read 


area. 
pose and stored his mind with useful knowledge. 
how people sneered at Franklin’s discovery of the identity of 
lightning and electricity, asking him of ‘‘ what use it was,”’ and 
of Franklin’s reply, ‘‘What is the use of a child? It may 
become a man.” It was in this spirit that John Heywood felt 
assured by the daily growth of his business that there was no 
limit to its extension. He exemplified not a few of those salu- 
tary maxims which must have become, in the memory of thou- 
sands, inseparably associated with the copybooks for which he 
was famous. His inclination was toward books and learning, 
and led him to exchange the position of acting manager of a 
cotton mill for a post in the stationery business carried on by 
his brother, Mr. Abel Heywood. In 1842 he set up in business 
on his own account as a bookseller and news agent, in Deans- 
gate, Manchester. Then he became the pioneer in Manchester 
of lithographic printing, and his publications soon became 
known in every household. Dying in 1864, he left the business 
to his son, who developed the enterprise with indomitable 
energy and a rare gift for organization. In 1857 John Heywood 
the second fell a victim to overwork, and his son, the present 
John Heywood, succeeded to the business. His mastery of 
detail in figures and quick apprehension of the true state of 
any customer’s account is surprising, and out of upward of 
thirty thousand customers, by reason of his almost daily con- 
tact with their accounts, he will almost, by rack of memory, 
answer for the extent of the indebtedness of any single one 
brought up for consulting the ledger. 
Mr. Heywood has shown remarkable ability for directing the 
business of his newspaper department, which is stated to be, 
doubt distributing agency outside 


discussion without 


and no is, the largest 


Iondon. 

Coming straight from school on the Continent, his father 
early placed him in a position where he would begin to prac- 
tically come in touch with different branches of the business, 
and he very quickly mastered the details of the various proc 
esses of manufacture, qualifying himself to understand suffi 
cient technically and at once the nature of almost any subject 
that came on the tapis. He has accordingly a_ practical 
acquaintance with every department of the gigantic business, 
and he possesses what is perhaps still more valuable, a fine 
instinctive sense of what the public want —a gift which, it will 
readily be understood, has often stood him in good stead. 
Mr. Heywood has always taken a keen interest in the welfare 
of his people, by whom he is much respected and admired. 


THE Parsons Paper Company has decided not to make an 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, although it had been intending to 
display its extensive production of high-grade papers in an 
appropriate manner. This company manufactures probably 
the largest variety of animal-sized, loft-dried papers in the 
country, and makes a specialty of the better grades, such as 
first-class bond, banknote, parchment, and linen ledger papers. 
It would be impossible to arrange an exhibit, such as the 
Parsons Paper Company would wish to prepare, in the short 
time allowed by the committee. This, and the fact that the 


space for which the company applied was largely cut down, 


led to the decision, 
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A DISTRICT UNION. 


OLLOWING is a communication of particular interest at 
this time from Tacoma, Washington : 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY, EIGHTH 

WASHINGTON, OREGON AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


DistTRICcT UNION OF 


TACOMA, Washington, January 17, 1593. 

Ledttov INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, [llinots : 
DEAR SiR,— Eighth District Union No. - 
bership of typographical unions and wishes to inform them that the eighth 
district has stepped to the fore in the matter of district unions, having 
organized January 10-12, 1893, at Olympia, Washington. We have taken up 
the work of the Northwest Federation, which disbanded on the same date, 
The District Union passed the follow- 
We wish to 


sends greeting to the mem 


giving place to the District Union. 
ing resolution, which was ordered sent to the trade papers. 
create an interest in the plan of district representation, and by obtaining 
a vote of the membership show to the International Typographical Union 
that a more just system of representation is desired, leaving to that body 
the details of such plan at its next session. Yours fraternally, 
GEORGE W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

To the Eevecutive Council of the International Typographical Union : 

WHEREAS, The International Typographical Union under the present 
system of representation has ceased to be a truly representative body ; and 
whereas, we believe that the establishment of a system of district repre- 
sentation would correct the evils arising from the inequitable method now 
in operation ; and whereas, we believe that the sentiment of the member- 
ship on this question should be ascertained before a detailed plan is 
formulated by the International Union ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That... . Union No hereby respectfully petitions 
your honorable council to submit the question of district representation and 
smaller districts to a vote of the membership not later than March 15, such 
vote to be a guide to the International Typographical Union at its next 
annual meeting 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


LIMITATION of space compels the withdrawal of the depart- 
ment of reviews of specimens of printing from the present issue. 
In our April issue an extended review will be given. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A SUBSCRIBER, Buffalo, New York.—Articles on the printing 

of halftone plates appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER issues of 
January, February, March, April and May, 1892. These num- 
bers can be procured for 20 cents each on application to this 
office. 
J. T., New Albany, Indiana.—What is the use of a blanket 
on a cylinder press, that is, if there is any advantage to have 
one on a press ; also what is a good thing to avoid blurring on 
a cylinder, that is, on the edge of the form? ./xszwer.—Read 
under the heading of Blankets in ‘‘ American Encyclopedia of 
Printing.’’ There are various causes for blurring, one of the 
most common being imperfect setting of the cylinder. 


D. H. E., Columbus, Ohio.—What is the best work on con- 


ducting a printing office, as regards estimating on all kinds of | 
Answer.—One of the most concise 


work more especially ? 
articles on estimating that we have knowledge of is that in 
Part 4 of the ‘American Dictionary of Printing.’? Conditions 
vary so much that it is manifest only general rules can be given. 
MacKellar’s ‘“‘ American Printer” is one of the best text books 
for general purposes. 

W. W. K., Independence, Iowa.—I have under my care a 
two-revolution Optimus cylinder press, and have much trouble 
with electricity. What can I do to avoid the trouble? Answer. 

-Mechanical devices are generally found the most satisfactory, 
though they are objectionable on account of the room they 
An electrician might arrange a device economically 


take up. 
Some pressmen experiment 


that would obviate the difficulty. 
in using glycerine and various kinds of oils on the tympan, but 
the atmospheric or other conditions may render one kind of oil 
beneficial one day and not at another. If the room is kept 
warm and moist the trouble may be lessened. 

BooK-BUYER, Chicago.—Will you please inform a reader of 
your paper how to smooth out, preparatory to binding, the 
pages of magazines and pamphlets which have been creased 


and folded when sent through the mails — especialiy where the 
leaves have been spoiled and crumpled by rough handling? 1 
am unable to restore the smooth appearance of the leaves, and 
hence ask you to kindly advise me in the matter. Anszwer.- 

Take a sponge well saturated with water and pass it lightly 
over each leaf; spread them out single until about two-thirds 
dry, then gather up while still damp and place in a press with 
a hardwood board on each side of say 125 or 150 leaves, or, in 
other words, say a pamphlet has 500 pages, make a division of 
four and press as hard as you can. ‘This of course is providing 
you have such facilities, if not, place in about fifty-sheet pack- 
ages under a heavy weight and leave them under pressure say 
This is the only good way of overcom- 
If you have what 


for twenty-four hours. 
ing such difficulty on ordinary book paper. 
is called an enamel book paper, there is no way to smooth such 
paper after once creased, its heavy sizing preventing the use of 
water, as the leaves would stick together. 


BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

THE Printing World, which has passed into the hands of 
Mr. George W. Jones, will be changed in size with the January 
number, and will be reduced to 1244 by 914 inches — the size of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Jones proposes to make the /rin/- 
ing World a necessity to printers. 

REFERENCE-DIRECTORY OF BOOKSELLERS, Stationers and 
Printers of the United States and Canada for 1892-93, Industrial 
Information Company, 88 Center street, New York. The work 
is quite an improvement on former editions, being more care- 
fully compiled and freer from the errors that are almost insep- 
arable from such a book. The new system adopted by the 
company for the revision of the work enables them to guarantee 
the correctness of the names contained therein. The key to 
ratings, abbreviations and explanations given on the inside of 
covers used in connection with the text, make the work a most 
valuable one to all connected with the different lines of trade 
represented in its pages. 

THE Cosmopolitan offers $1,500, in four prizes of $1,000, $300, 
$100, and $100, respectively, for the four water colors which 
shall be chosen by a committee from such drawings as may be 
submitted by the artists of the United States or Europe on or 
before 12 o’clock on the first day of December, 1893. The 
subjects are to be selected from the life of Christ, taking those 
scenes which teach in the highest forms the lessons of love, 
patience, humility and forbearance, with fidelity, as far as may 
be, to the actual surroundings and conditions of the period. 
The treatment should be calculated for single-page reproduc- 
tion in the Cosmopolitan, in size 5 by 8 inches. The subjects to 
be suitable, as far as possible, for use in stained glass for church 
The originals for which prizes are awarded will 
The drawings 


or cathedral. 
become the property of the Cosmopolitan. 
should be shipped securely packed, and addressed: ‘ Sub- 
mitted to Art Committee, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Sixth 
avenue and Eleventh street, New York,” and in the upper left- 
hand corner: ‘‘ Not to be opened before first day of December, 


ee) 


1893. 

THE Century for March contains a unique feature in an 
account from the manuscript of Capt. Thomas Ussher, R. N., 
of ‘‘Napoleon’s Deportation to Elba,’’ in which is given a 
familiar account of all the circumstances of the trip, and a 
careful report of Napoleon’s frank comments on men and 
events. The article is preceded by a portrait and a short 
sketch of Captain Ussher, who was the officer in charge, and 
the frontispiece of the magazine is appropriately an engraving 
from the bas-relief of Napoleon by Boizot, which was the 
property of Joseph Bonaparte, and is now in the possession of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. Napoleon’s comments on 
Blicher, and on the proposed invasion of England, are particu- 
larly interesting. The paper bears evidence of being a careful 
contemporary record, and has accordingly historice! yalue as 
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well as popular interest. The editorial articles relate to the 
choice of United States senators by the people, which is advo- 
sated ; to ‘“‘ Direct Presidential Voting,’’ also advocated ; and 
to free libraries ; and there are ‘“‘ Open Letters’? on the kinder- 
garten movement in Chicago and in Turkey. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. WILLIAM SCHRAM, who was one of the proprietors of 
the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Hag/e for thirty or forty years, but 
more recently connected with the Schram Printing Company, 
at Newburgh, New York, died in the latter city on February 
2, at the advanced age of eighty-six years. He was a genial 
man and one of the oldest and best-known printers in the 
state. 

CLARENCE F. LErpy, a well-known newspaper man, died at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, on February 9. Mr. Leidy was born 
in Danville, Pennsylvania, about forty years ago. In 1874 he 
removed to Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, and became a reporter 
on the Clinton Republican of that city. Later he went to Le 
Mars, Iowa, where he, with W. L. Phippin, of Detroit, pub- 
lished the Zzéera/, remaining there for six years. Returning 
to Detroit, he became a reporter on the M/orning Times, and 
about eight years ago became a member of the Journal 
editorial staff as state editor. Two and a half years ago he 
became managing editor, and continued to serve in that 
capacity until a year ago, when ill-health compelled him to 
resign. Recovering, he was engaged both on the Grand 
Rapids Democrat and Evening Press. About a month ago 
rheumatism of the heart attacked him, and from this complaint 
he died. Among Detroit newspaper men Mr. Leidy was 
esteemed as one of the brightest, and certainly was one of the 
wittiest. Some of his sayings, had they been published, would 
have established for him a national reputation as a humorist, 
but he had an uncontrollable aversion to being alluded to as 
a humorist. Among the printers he was well known and had 
hosts of friends among them, having been a graduate from the 
composing room. He leaves a wife and one child. 


CHEMICAL METHOD OF ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 


M. Delaurier, in the course of his business, employed 
wooden agitators to dissolve the bichromate of potash or other 
salts, which he put into a mixture of sulphuric acid and water ; 
these agitators gradually dissolved, without being carbonized, 
as would be the case with sulphuric acid alone, especially if at 
all concentrated, and without softening either, as with nitric 
acid. M. Delaurier has not endeavored to ascertain why this 
should be so, although he has no doubt but what the investiga- 
tion would be of scientific importance and of interest to trade ; 
but he suggests that his observation be utilized for a method of 
engraving on wood, the block being coated with a resist var- 
nish, the design being drawn in with a point as when engrav- 
ing on metal, then to etch away the wood by immersion in the 
following mixture : 

Sulphuric acid 
Soda bichromate 
WOE 52 vnscdessn : 6 


M. Delaurier made the experiment with perfect success.— 
The Printing Times and Lithographer. 


BE PREPARED FOR FIRE. 


Barrels of water for fire precautions should be prepared as 
follows: Make a brine, putting in all the salt the water will 
dissolve, and then six or eight pounds of common baking soda. 
Keep the barrels covered, so that dust may not get in, and the 
water will keep sweet and will not freeze. 


WE love a good joke and don’t mind people calling this paper 
the ‘‘Rocky Herald,” but do most seriously object to having 
checks sent to us made payable to the ‘‘ Rocky Herald” unless 
the check is a large one.— Rocky Mountain Herald, 


BRITISH NOTES. 

THE Sketch, an illustrated weekly, has just been issued by 
the Illustrated London News Company, and promises to make 
a position for itself in the ranks of illustrated journalism. 

THE Westminster Gazette, the new evening newspaper, has 
made its appearance. It is edited and conducted by the old 
staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, and published by Mr. Newnes, 
M.P., of 77¢ Bits and Strand Magazine fame. 

THE will of the late Mr. W. H. Bradbury, of Pach, has 
been proved at £31,000, and that of the late Mr. J. Alabaster 
at £17,872. 
less just large enough to show there is still something in 


These are not big fortunes, but they are neverthe- 


print. 

IN spite of the general dullness of trade and the assertion 
which is frequently made that books are not read nowadays, 
the fact remains that we are printing and publishing more 
books than ever. Last year the number reached 6,264, an 
increase of nearly six hundred on the previous year. 

THE illustrated papers which have been in the habit of 
reproducing the principal Academy pictures will this year for 
the first time have to pay for this privilege. The ‘‘R. A’s”’ 
have agreed to charge £5 5s. each for their sketches, and the 
matter has been placed in the hands of Cassell & Company to 
arrange with the chief illustrated papers. 

IN response to a demand made by the platen machine 
minders in the employ of Sir Joseph Causton & Son, the firm 
have, after six weeks’ consideration, conceded the men’s de- 
mand, and have agreed to pay the minimum trade-union rate 
of wages to all the platen printing machine minders in its 
employ. The amicable settlement of the dispute has given 
great satisfaction to the employés of the firm. 

THE London County Council has decided to limit the size 
of posters, and thereby seriously injure the printing trade and 
several of the kindred industries. I trust before it is too late 
that the council will see the inadvisability of interfering with 
a deserving industry. Some of the large printers of pictorial 
posters have a large stock of these bills which will be altogether 
useless if the intention of the out. 
instance, Messrs. David Allen & Sons, of Belfast, hold a stock 
of printed placards insured for over £80,000. To render this 
valuable stock useless as well as the special machinery and 
plant which produced them, would be an intolerable injustice. 

H. Woop SMITH. 


council is carried For 


HIS HEARING WAS DEFECTIVE. 

It was in Springfield during the progress of a revival meet 
ing. A good old saint in Israel had just given her experience 
—an experience which was triumphantly expectant, but exceed- 
ingly humble and self-depreciative. After an effective speech 
she concluded by expressing her hope of Heaven’s mercy to 
her, ‘‘a poor, weak worm of the dust.’’ There was a silence, 
and then an old man arose who had been sitting some seats 
behind the old lady and leaning forward eagerly, with his hand 
to his ear, to catch every word. 

‘‘Brethren,”’ he tremblingly began, ‘brethren, I feel just 
like the sister, a weak, wormy old cuss.’’ The gravity of the 
meeting was somewhat impaired. 


‘Wx hopx,”’ said the leading article apologetically, “that 


our rxadxrs will pardon thx appxaranex of this wxxk’s /”/e//i- 


gencer, and thx sxxmingly mystxrious absxnex of a exrtain 


Ixttxr. Shooting Sam Bibbxr camx into our officx yxstxrday 
and allowxd that as hx was going shooting and had no ammu- 
nition, hx would likx to borrow somx of our typx for shot. 
Bxforx wx could prxvxnt it hx had grabbxd all thx Ixttxrs out 
of thx most important box and disappxarxd. Our subscribxrs 
can hxIp in rxplxnishing our stock if all thosx who wxrx shot 
by Sam will savx thx chargx whxn it is pickxd out of thxm, 
Nxvxr mind if it is battxrxd a littlx. 


” 


and rxturn it to us. 








NOTES. 


CHICAGO 


THE John Thomson Press Company have removed their 
offices from the Monon block to 262 Dearborn street, in the 
Monadnock building. 

Ar the regular meeting of Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16, on February 26, the members voted unanimously 
against the proposition to grant a separate charter for job 
printers. 

THOMAS PARKER, who until recently was foreman of the 
printing department of the house of Brown, Pettibone & Kelly 
(latterly P. F. Pettibone & Co.) from its inception, has assumed 
the position of superintendent of the Regan Printing House. 


THE firm of C. Jurgens & Brother, electrotypers, stereotypers 
and process engravers, 148 to 152 Monroe street, Chicago, has 
been incorporated, and will hereafter be known as the Juergens 
srothers’ Company. It is the intention of the company to 
increase its facilities in every department. 

THE Chicago Ladies’ Press Association held a meeting at 
the Auditorium on the morning of February 21. The meeting 
was largely attended, and the discussions were interesting. 
Several business matters were disposed of, and matters con- 
cerning the World’s. Fair programme were discussed. 

Messrs. VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON were making prepara- 
tions for an elaborate exhibit of their Huber presses at the 
World’s Fair, but were forced to give up, their allotment being 
too small to make any display. The printing press exhibit 
will hardly be complete without the two-color and perfecting 
Hubers being seen. 

ON March 25 the /zfex Ocean proposes to commemorate the 
twenty-first anniversary of its founding and the approaching 
opening of the World's Columbian Exposition by a mammoth 
presentation of the features of the Fair. An edition of 200,000 
copies will be printed, consisting of forty-eight or more pages, 
including an eight-page colored supplement. 

THE half-tone vignette which accompanies the verse, 
‘*Childhood’s Reverie,” in this issue is from a photo of Clara, 
Mr. H. ©. Shepard’s little daughter. That accompanying 
“When Life is New” is of Mr. Shepard’s nephew, Robert C. 
Allen. ‘To the courtesy of Messrs. Blomgren Brothers & Co., 
175 Monroe street, we are indebted for the half-tones. 


Mr. HENRY HAYNIE, the able and popular Paris corre- 
spondent of the Chicago //erald and the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has been unanimously elected president of the 
Foreign Press Syndicate. The nomination is not only that of 
the right man in the right place, but a recognition of active 
work, undeviating straightforwardness and professional inde- 
pendence. 

THE Inland Press Association held a meeting February 21 
at the Victoria. The meeting was not very largely attended, 
but it was representative. IF’. N. Starbuck, of Racine, was the 
moving spirit of the meeting, and much business of importance 
to the association was transacted. A discussion of the pro- 
gramme to be observed during a meeting to be held at the 
World’s Fair was an important feature. 

Mr. B. A. LAWRENCE, for a number of years with the W. B. 
Conkey Company, of this city, has severed his connection with 
that firm and established a pamphlet bindery at 148 to 154 
Monroe street, with office on the second floor. He has a com- 
plete equipment of the latest and best machinery, and the best 
help that can be secured, and offers the printers of the city 
the most prompt and efficient service. The large experience 
which Mr. Lawrence has had in the bindery business, and his 
large acquaintance among the trade of the city will no doubt 
enable him to build up a large and successful business. 

MESSRS. BRADNER SMITH & Co., No. 119 Monroe street, 
announce that, having bought the entire stock, assets and good 
will of the late firm of F. P, Elliott & Co., they are prepared 
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to furnish promptly the lines of paper, cardboard, envelopes 
twines, etc., carried by them, and state that purchasers can rely 
on their orders having the most prompt and careful attention, 
and trust that buyers will find it to their interest to favor them. 
The business will be conducted by them until further notice at 
208 and 210 Randolph street. All remittances on accounts due 
F, P. Elliott & Co. should be made to Bradner Smith & Co. at 
that address. ‘The facilities for business at the main store, 119 
Monroe street, and 2, 4, 6 and 8 Custom House place, are being 
constantly increased. ‘hey invite inspection of their large, 
clean stock of paper, believing they can suit all tastes and 
meet every requirement. 

CONSIDERABLE interest is being manifested in regard to 
the coming election of Chicago Typographical Union. Rumor 
makes a candidate of about every other member, but careful 
inquiry does not warrant the assumption that there will be a 
large number. Up to February 24 the following were all that 
made definite announcement of their intention of being candi- 
dates: President —John C. Harding, M. H. Madden, V. B. 
Williams and James Griffon ; vice-president, G. E. Esterling ; 
secretary-treasurer, William McEvoy; secretary-organizer — 
I’. A. Kidd, C. T. Gould and. Harry Chirpe ; delegates —C. H. 
Stiles (not C. P. Stiles, who was delegate to Boston two years 
ago), George W. Harris, W. A. Lantz, P. H. Mclogan, George 
Thompson and W. A. Cahill; business committee —J. F. 
Hughes, F. V. Johnson (Town of Lake) and John D. Campbell. 
This last named gentleman is employed in Rand, McNally & 
Co’s, and is the first candidate put forward by that office since 
the 1887 strike. 

ON the evening of January 30, Messrs. Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler and the Butler Paper Company entertained the visiting 
members of the Editorial Association of the Fourth Iowa 
District at McVicker’s theater, and on the next evening Marder, 
use & Co. extended similar courtesy at Hooley’s theater, fol- 
lowing with a banquet at the Victoria. Among those in the 
party were: T. J. Wilcox and wife, Anchor, Northwood ; W. B. 
Webster and wife, Republican, Cresco; R. Babcock and wife, 
Express Republican, Mason City; D. W. Walker and wife, 
Towa Teacher, and agent C. M. & St. P. R’y, Charles City ; 
Samuel G. Sloane and wife, Ci/7zen, Charles City ; M. J. Carter 
and wife, Bee, Ossian; O. R. Hausbrandt, Advertiser, Nora 
Springs; C. C. Coutant and wife, Journal, Decorah; B. F. 
Wright and wife, Advocate, Charles City; T. H. Studebaker 
and wife, 7zmes, McGregor; L. Siewers and two daughters, 
Posten, Decorah ; M. l,. McKinley, “cho, Elgin ; B. M. Dewey, 
Post, Nashua; W. R. Mead, Plain Dealer, Cresco ; N. P. Peter- 
son, Recorder, Riceville; W. B. Terrill, Z7zes, Mason City ; 
W. F. Laidley, Anchor, Northwood; H. A. Dwelle, Zeacher, 
Northwood; H. E. Griffith, Register, Elkader; L. E. Smith 
and son, 7Zmes, Cresco. 





THE Art Industry Association of Chicago held a public 
meeting on February 2 for the purpose of bringing before the 
public the objects of the association. They are certainly 
worthy, as the following extract from its constitution will show: 
‘Its aim is to unite painters, sculptors, architects, artistic iron- 
workers, draftsmen, etchers, decorators, engravers and artistic 
embroiderers, authors of art literature, photographers, indus- 
trials —in short, all those whose vocation is connected with 
art. ‘To intimately unite art and the industries connected 
therewith, for mutual advancement and benefit. To establish 
an exhibition which will be illustrative of American art and 
industry at Chicago. To eventually issue a publication which 
will represent and further the interests of the industrial arts 
especially. To establish a school of industrial arts for the 
education of the younger people, to form classes for artistic 
improvement, and. to arrange for lectures on scientific subjects 
pertaining to the industrial arts. This association will place 
itself in communication with similar societies outside of Chi- 
cago, also with papers pertaining to the industrial arts, so as 
to keep American industrial arts in contact with those abroad. 
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The association shall endeavor to further the intellectual prog- 
ress of and social intercourse among its members.”’ 

ON the evening of Friday, February 10, Pressmen’s Union 
No. 3 gave a ball at the West Chicago Club House, which 
proved a pronounced success. The committee of arrange- 
ments, consisting of Messrs. Sweeney, Wade, Crane, Nolan, 
‘arron, Kiley and Williams, earned well-deserved thanks for 
the manner in which everything passed off. Pressmen’s Union 
No. 3 is one of the oldest organizations in the West, and num- 
bers among its membership many of the most skillful craftsmen 
in the country. Among those present were: Messrs. and 
Mesdames Knowles, R. F. Sullivan, James H. Bowman, John 
Kelly, R. Timroth, H. O. Williams, William Foster, B. Miehle, 
Farron, James O’Connel, Robert Boyle, F. McConnell, Joseph 
Kiel, Thomas B. Mahon, B. Nolan, Joseph Bichl, Edward Kiley, 
H. Sweeney, John S. Leander, P. Ryan, John Connihan, Hul- 
bard, William West, Dwyer, Ad. Hudson, H. Wendorf, John 
Meyers, T. Jansen, Hardy, John McMillen, M. J. Kiley, W. 
Casey, M. Madden, J. Berteau, D. A. Callan, F. Beck, Stoddard, 
Hughes, Charles Rodgers, Parker, W. G. Belloway, James F. 
Miller. Misses A. O’Connor, F. Bowman, Maggie Kane, Aggie 
C. Miller, Nellie Connors, Lilian Keegan, G. McMillen, Katie 
Duggan, Kitty A. Glaven, Annie Mackey, Hattie Buckie, Kittie 
Gusin, Maggie Sheehy, Tessa Murnane, J. McMillen, Addie 
Rinsch, A. J. Foley, Rose Mackey, Belle Buckie, Lizzie Bailey, 
Mamie Connors, Maud Campbell, Annie Maroney, Kitty Gary. 
Messrs. Fred Goss, John Rogers, William Pool, D. McCarthy, 
George Taylor, W. H. Armstrong, George Smith, John Loren- 
zen, A. Betz, M. F. Bingham, N. B. McDowell, Otto Quetsch, 
M. Gillespie, William Boyd, G. Burke. 


TRADE NOTES. 

C. O. MussELMAN has opened a job office at Knox, Indiana. 

T. P. GREEN, of Albany, Georgia, has established a job 
office in Americus, and is doing a fair business. 

THE Logansport Paper and Printing Company, of Logans- 
port, Indiana, have removed into their commodious new build- 
ing on Broadway. 

W. W. Walr has recently established a job printing office at 
Hampton, Iowa. He makes a specialty of plain commercial 
printing and catalogue work. 

THE 7ribune job department, Scranton, Pennsylvania, has 
put in a new Cottrell jobber. Work at this office has been very 
brisk, presses being obliged to be run day and night. 

NORTON WAGNER has sold out his interest in the printing 
office of the Norton Wagner Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
The office is now managed by a Mr. Frank, formerly of Carbon- 
dale. 

WiLson & HUMPHREY, book and job printers, of Logans- 
port, Indiana, have put in a new Otto gas engine. ‘They are 
doing considerable work in the shape of presswork, running 
overtime. 

THE stock of type, machinery and printers’ materials of 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, at St. Paul, has been bought by the 
Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, and moved to their store at 84 
East Fifth street. Webster & Brandtjen are managers. 

Mr. JOHN H. STONEMETZ is not now connected with either 
the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company or 
the Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Company, and announces 
that his address is Box 6, station W, Brooklyn, New York. 

THE firm of Messrs. Moffett & Thurston, printers, of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has merged into the Moffett, Thurston & 
Plank Printing Company (incorporated) with premises at 301 
and 303 Hennepin avenue. The new company has greatly 
increased the facilities of the office for job and book-work, and 
has also added a bindery. 

GRANT & GRIFFIN have established a first-class job office at 
Maquoketa, Iowa, and will publish the Jackson Independent, 
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which promises to be very handsome typographically. The 
proprietors are energetic and progressive and will undoubtedly 
win the usual success which these qualities bring. Their office 
outfit was supplied by Marder, Luse & Co. 


THE half-tone portrait appearing on page 515, over the title 
‘Ready for Church,”’ is that of Hazel, daughter of Mr. William 
R. Groff, of Chicago. Messrs. Blomgren Bros. & Co. are the 
engravers of the plate. We are indebted to Scholl, the pho- 
tographer, 210 State street, Chicago, for the photographs from 
which the half-tones on pages 479 and 519 were made. ‘The 
one on page 519, called ‘Little Ah Sid,” is a picture of Master 
Chang Fow, the first Chinese boy born in Chicago of Chinese 
parents. 


Mr. CHARLES S. LAWRENCE, late vice-president and super- 
intendent of the Photo-Engraving Company, New York, has 
withdrawn from that concern and organized a new company 
called the Lawrence Engraving Company, at 88 and go Center 
street, New York. The firm do photo-engraving of all kinds 
as well as photo-lithographing and electrotyping. 


THE job printing offices of Jackson, Michigan, have raised 
the price of printing court records to 75 cents per page. ‘This 
is done on account of a change in the rule of the supreme 
court which requires that all records shall contain thirty-five 
lines toa page. The size of the pages must be 91, by 614 inches. 
This requirement of the supreme court increases the cost of 
production, consequently the price is raised. 


THE most recent addition to the printing business of 
Springfield, Illinois, is the book and job office of Talbott & 
Hamann, which opened up for business on February 13, over 
513-515 East Monroe street. It is a brand-new outfit in a new 
building, and is one of the most neatly arranged job oifices in 
Central Ilinois. All of the job type and body letter was sup- 
plied from the foundry of Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


THE firm of Alfred M. Slocum & Co., printers, Nos. 123 and 
125 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, on January 24 was 
merged into a stock company, incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, and will hereafter conduct business under the 
name of Alfred M. Slocum Company. The business will be 
continued under the same management and at the 
The company turn out nothing but high grade work, 


same 
address. 
hence their success. 


Mr. F. S. DRESSKELL, agent at Detroit, Michigan, for the 
Chatfield & Woods Company, paper-makers, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has issued a very neat and useful memorandum calendar 
to his customers. Each page of the calendar begins and ends 
a week, with space for daily memoranda, and down the left 
margin on each page runs the full yearly calendar. The stock 
used is a sample of the company’s 24-pound Chicot mills folio. 
The calendar is printed in red and black, and is arranged 
with a support at the back to rest on the desk in the form of 
aneasel. Mr. Dresskell’s office is now located at 919 Hammond 
Building. 


Mr. H. P. HALLOCK, manager of the Omaha (Neb.) branch 
of the Marder, use & Co. foundry, announces to the craft on 
behalf of the companies in interest, under date of January 16, the 
consolidation of the stocks and interests of the firms of H. P. 
Hallock & Co. and Marder, use & Co. (Omaha Type Foundry), 
the new concern to be known as Marder, Luse and Co. Foundry 
(Omaha branch). ‘They will carry in stock all the patented job 
letters from Marder, Luse & Co. MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Co., Central, Boston, Dickinson, Cincinnati, Union and Palmer 
& Rey foundries, which will enable them to give customers a 
splendid variety to select from. Their location is 1118 Howard 
street, where they will be glad to receive and entertain old and 
new friends. ‘They solicit the attention of the trade and urge 
buyers to write or call on them before placing orders for any- 
thing. 
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PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


IN last month’s issue we mentioned the fact that the govern- 
ment had put an additional embargo on foreign cotton and 
linen rags, and that it was likely to exist through the summer. 
This had a tendency to advance rags again, and many mills 
were sufficiently alarmed to induce them to lay in a very large 
supply of rags for future use. In the meantime (for no reason 
that we can give), the government saw fit to remove the embargo 
on all countries not cholera infected until March 15, after which 
it is predicted that a general prohibition will be put upon all 
countries on the other side of the Atlantic during the spring 
and summer months. We may look for the largest importa- 
tion of foreign rags ever known in a single month before in 
the history of this country. With this prospect ahead and the 
mills well supplied, rags will of necessity be very unsalable for 
some little time to come, and rags can no doubt be bought 
cheaper in the next thirty days than next summer, providing 
cholera reappears in Europe during the coming season. It is, 
however, quite likely that most of the receipts during the 
month will not be put on the market until later in the season. 
In this event rags will be held firmly and speculation will 
advance the prices of rags lateron. The present condition of 
the rag market is very perplexing to both manufacturers and 
paper stock dealers. If the government would adopt a policy 
and stick to it, the trade would better know how to govern 
themselves — as it is, both parties are at sea. There is a strong 
demand for papers, and prices of all grades should be much 
higher than they now are. The manufacturers all claim that 
they cannot advance their prices, consequently the year will 
not show much profit to paper-makers, notwithstanding the 
Paper-makers and paper stock dealers 
They prefer to 


unusual call for paper. 
were always a liberal and charitable people. 
give the public all their profits, and what little they do make 
Alas! ‘‘ Where are we at?”’ 

THE Niagara Wood Paper Company’s mill at Niagara Falls, 
New York, has failed. 

THE Michigan Paper Company, of Plainwell, Michigan, has 
recently put in a new 166 horse-power steam engine. 


they grind it out of one another. 


AN annual dividend is soon to be paid the employés of the 
S. D. Warren & Co’s, Cumberland and Gardiner, Maine, paper 
mills. 

THE Dexter pulp mill has had to reduce their running time 
about one-half, owing to the severe cold weather and short 
water. 

A. W. PAatrEN, of the Patten Paper Company, of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, has been visiting in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
vicinity. 

A NEW writing and fine paper mill company has been 
organized at Dayton, Ohio. It is called the Etna Paper 
Company. 

THERE are two paper mills and one pulp mill in Jackson, 
Michigan, running day and night, manufacturing straw and 
manila paper. 

SMALLIE, PHILLIPS & Co's wall-paper mill, at Amsterdam, 
New York, has been compelled to shut down for a while owing 
to short water. 

THE A. W. Eaton Paper Company is the name of a new 
corporation with capital stock $25,000, These mills are located 
at Lee, Massachusetts. 

THE Hurlbut Paper Manufacturing Company, of South Lee, 
Massachusetts, are driven with orders, which speaks well for 
the quality and demand for their goods. 

THE new Fox River Paper Company, at Appleton, Wis- 
consin, have completed the brick and mason work on their 
mill, and are now getting in shape for their machinery. 

WE regret to announce that Mr. John Carney, of the house 
of Carney Brothers, Utica, New York, met with a serious 
accident the latter part of January. He slipped off an icy 
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doorstep, fell, and broke his left arm above the elbow. We 
learn, however, that he is now able to be about and hope he 
will speedily recover. 

EATON, DIKEMAN & Co., paper-makers, of Lee, Massachu- 
setts, have a new dynamo in their mill. The dynamo runs 
nearly one hundred lights in their mill. 

THE very severe winter weather during January has greatly 
retarded the progress of the work on the new Riverside & 
Linden Paper Company’s mills, at Holyoke. 

R. M. FAIRFIELD, of the Fairfield Paper Company, of Fair- 
field, Massachusetts, has gone south for a few weeks, accom- 
panied by his wife, for a little change and rest. 

THE mill of the Columbian Paper Company, Zenia, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire on February 2. The loss was estimated 
from $65,000 to $90,000, with an insurance of $46,000. 

THE long, cold winter has materially interrupted the man- 
ufacture of ground wood, and it is very difficult to get wood 
enough to run many of the mills. It is very scarce and higher 
in price. 

A FIRE occurred the latter part of January, in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, destroying some twelve hundred bales of rags 
owned by Felix Solomon & Co., of New York city. They were 
fully insured. 

E. P. BAGG succeeds J. S$. McElwain as treasurer and agent 
of the Parsons Paper Company. Mr. McElwain is to devote 
his time to the new Linden Paper Company, which is now 
nearly completed. 

MANAGERS PRESCOTT AND SPENCER, of the Valley Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, are getting into line, and 
intend to keep up the good reputation of this well-known and 
popular paper mill. 

THE American Wood Paper Company’s mill at Spring City, 
Pennsylvania, is being run by the assignee, Mr. A. S. Miller. 
The mill is making money under the skillful management of 
Mr. John De Varranes. 

ALBERT DE CERNEA & Co., Jayne street, Philadelphia, 
wholesale paper dealers, have added the rag and paper stock 
business. We wish them success. They are building a large 
warehouse for their increasing business. 

WorK on the Syms & Dudley Paper Company's mill at 
Watervliet, Michigan, has been suspended until spring, as the 
snow has been so deep and winter so severe that it has been 
next to impossible to go on with the work. 

THE new town hall and opera house in Dalton, Massachu- 
setts, a gift to the town by the Cranes, was dedicated early this 
month. The Cranes are very wealthy paper-makers and have 
done much in the way of improvement in their native town, 
and deserve great praise for their public spirit. 

THE Jackson Paper Company, of Jackson, Michigan, has 
elected the following officers: President, W. R. Reynolds; 
vice-president, J. K. Smalley; secretary, P. B. Loomis, Jr.; 
treasurer, George M. Smalley. Directors —W. R. Reynolds, 
J. K. Smalley, N. S. Potter, W. F. Goodwin, George M. Smalley. 

A NEW paper company has been organized at Middletown, 
Ohio, called the Tytus-Gardner Paper Manufacturing Company. 
The officers are as follows: President, C. Gardner ; treasurer, 
J. B. Tytus; secretary, A. B. Muggett; general superintendent, 
J. M. Shurtle. The capital stock of this new company is 
$1,000,000, 

Eaton, RosBBiInNS & Co’s new mill, at Lee, Massachusetts, 
was totally destroyed by fire last month. The mill was about 
ready to start up, and the fire was a great misfortune to that 
neighborhood. Eaton, Robbins & Co. were fully insured, and 
will very likely rebuild or take the mill lately operated by the 
Morley Brothers, located a little further down the stream. 

HENRY STURGIS, the overseer of the rag room for a great 
many years in Byron Weston Mills, at Dalton, Massachusetts, 
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has resigned. Mr. Sturgis has been a faithful man in his posi- 
tion, has always been attentive to his business, prudent and 
economical in his habits, and retires rich enough to build a 
large paper mill himself. He is over three score and ten years 
old. G. A. Parker takes his place. 

THE Valley Paper Company, of Holyoke, elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its last annual meeting: President, George F’. 
Fowler ; treasurer, C. B. Prescott ; assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary, I. Henry Spencer. Directors— Aaron Bagg, EF. P. Bagg, 
C. B. Prescott, W. H. Gaylord, H. E. Gaylord, T. H. Fowler, 
G. F. Fowler. The company will manufacture the highest 
grades of bonds, linens and ledger papers. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

COLONEL WILL, LAMBERT, of Houston, Texas, is receiving 
indorsements for public printer by every mail. 

Ex-SECRETARY MCCLEVEY is now the agent of an Indian- 
apolis branch of the American Press Association. 

DETROIT Pressmen’s Union gave their first annual hop 
February 9, which proved a very enjoyable affair. 

Houston, Texas, will send a delegate to Chicago. There 
are three candidates — A. R. Miller, George F’. Eberle and J. W. 
Golledge. 

THE People job office, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, has 
closed its doors to union hands. 
employed. 


Boys, it is said, are now 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 297, of Concord, New Haven, 
held its second annual ball on the evening of January 27. It 
was a most brilliant affair. 

THE Plain Dealer, of Cleveland, Ohio, is again a union 
office, and the typographical union of that city solicit for it 
the good will of organized labor. 

Mr. FE. M. LAMont, formerly of Denver, Colorado, has 
assumed the foremanship of the Houston (Texas) Daz/y Post. 
He is a clever gentleman and thorough printer. 

THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges the courteous invita- 
tion of the Baltimore Union Printers’ Columbian Club to its 
first annual banquet on February 1, through President Chris J. 
Ward. 

THE present officers of Poughkeepsie Typographical Union 
No. 315 are: A. R. Whiting, president; George S. Williams, 
vice-president ; W. D. Vignes, secretary ; Charles W. Slater, 
treasurer ; William Ryan, sergeant-at-arms. 

THE Boston Printers’ Club will give its annual ball on 
Monday evening, April 10, at Mechanics building, Huntington 
avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. The efforts of the committee 
promise to make the affair one of the most enjoyable held in 
printorial circles. 

REpor's from Houston, Texas, state that the machine men 
are doing well. At last meeting of the union a scale of 20 cents 
per 1,000 for beginners was adopted — thirty days’ time the 
Regular scale on machines 50 cents per hour; 16 
Plenty of work 
Job offices all doing a good business. 


maximum. 
cents per 1,000 on all type over 3,000 per hour. 
and scarcity of subs. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 288, of Galesburg, Illinois, 
elected officers on February 1, as follows: President, George 
Gallarno ; vice-president, A. G. Matheson ; recording secretary, 
A. Fink ; financial secretary, L. R. Maddox ; treasurer, C. F. 
Calson ; sergeant, C. A. Roberts ; executive board —J. H. Sulli- 
van, J. I. Wilcox, A. M. Killey. The race for delegate promises 
to be lively. 

IN the carnival parade of February 7, at Concord, New 
Hampshire, was a float drawn by four gray horses, ev tandem, 
and containing sixteen members of Typographical Union No. 
297. The horses wore blankets of blue with white letters, 
C. T. U. 297. These formed a source of much amusement, as 
several persons read them ‘Christian Temperance Union.” 
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The printers were accompanied by a bugler who heralded their 
approach and all made a fine appearance in tall silk hats. The 
judges found them meritorious, as they were awarded first 
prize, $25. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. gg, of Jackson, Michigan, cele- 
brated Benjamin Franklin’s birthday by giving their second 
annual ball. The arrangements for the party were complete in 
every particular, and everything passed off as pleasantly as 
could have been desired. About 125 couples took part in the 
festivities, and the dancing was continued until an early hour 
in the morning. 

THAT very rising artistic printer, Valentin Courchinoux, 
has just died at the early age of forty-three. He was rapidly 
acquiring distinction by the originality and delicacy of his 
talent. Some of his designs shown are as beautiful in their 
conception as in their execution. He was a fitting peer to 
march alongside M. Victor Breton, whose artistic skill the 
public fully appreciate, not only in France but abroad. 

ON January 29, the following officers of Oakland, California, 
Union, No. 36, were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
A. J. Read ; vice-president, John A. Fowle ; secretary, John P. 
Tyrrell ; treasurer, John EK. Holmes, Jr.; sergeant-at-arms, Luke 
C. A. Flora, C. J. Anderson, 
James M. Shanly, L. E. Matteson, Samuel K. Hammer; audit- 
ing committee —John A. Fowle, C. D. Rogers, J. H. Cooper. 


kK. Alvord ; executive committee 


ON the occasion of the New Year, and in accordance with 
the law of July, 1886, the French government accorded seven- 
teen medals in gold, silver and bronze to workers in the 
printing and its cognate trades, for long and faithful services in 
the same firm. Five medals were specially distributed among 
the hands in the printing and publishing establishment of 
Messrs. Berger, Levrault & Cie, of Nancy. The typographers 
so honored represented collectively 175 years of work in that 
firm. 

ROBERT Y. OGG, who represented Detroit at the Kansas 
City session, and also at the annual sessions of the American 
Federation at St. Louis and Boston for the International Typo 
graphical Union, is prominently mentioned as labor commis 
sioner of the state of Michigan. Governor Rich has been 
petitioned by both the Michigan Federation of Labor and the 
Trades Council of Detroit to appoint a member in good stand- 
ing in the local union. Mr. Ogg’s host of Detroit friends would 
like to see him appointed to this office, as he is eminently 
qualified to fulfill its duties. 

AT London, Ontario, a rumor was current a few weeks ago 
to the effect that one of the morning papers would make an 
effort to reduce the price of composition, under the threat of 
bringing in machines. The agent of one typesetting machine 
company interviewed the manager of the paper in question, 
and offered to do the composition at 20 cents per 1,000, There 
was not enough gain to tempt the firm, as under present 
arrangements they use more plates than many country papers ; 
and taking all together the composition at present does not cost 
any more than the price asked by the machine men. 

THE state of trade is good at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
there being no unemployed men, although tourists are drop- 
ping in at a lively rate expecting to get cases on the Legislative 
Record or in the state office, and no doubt there will be a 
surplus shortly. Price of composition, 30 cents, morning and 
evening ; jobwork, $12 per week. Harrisburg Typographical 
Union, No. 14, installed the following officers on the rith inst.: 
Keister ; Steiner ; 
recording secretary, Charles Shaffer ; financial and correspond- 


President, Daniel I. vice-president, C. C. 


ing secretary, EK. B. Swayne; treasurer, I’. C. Hoffman; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Charles E. Ripper. 

DETROIT UNION at its last regular meeting decided to be 
represented by two delegates at the annual session of the 
International Typographical Union next June at the World’s 


Fair city. The gentlemen who are seeking this honor are 
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Noble Ashley, George M. Heinrich, Richard Lindsay, H. D. 
Lindley, Edward Look, John Madigan. ‘The other candidates 
for the various offices are: President — T. J. Dixon, William E. 
Thornton ; vice-president, William I. Bessler; recording sec- 
retary —A. H. Smith, Robert Timms; financial and correspond- 
ing secretary, Henry J. Smith ; treasurer—Charles O. Bryce, 
Philip A. Loersch ; sergeant-at-arms — W. J. Baker, Bion Hough ; 
executive committee — W. M. Blight, A. Harris, W. H. Neack, 
J. Mason, J. R. Morrissey, J. McElroy, Sr.; W. O’Brien, H. E. 
Williams. A lively contest for the various offices will take 
place, especially the delegateship, the gentlemen being well 
known, and also having filled their duties as officers with credit 
to themselves. 

THE typographical union of Redlands, California, has just 
had its first experience in a lockout. Edgar F. Howe, pub- 
lisher of the Daily Facts, locked out his union force. When 
the printers appeared at the office in the morning for work, 
they found a non-union force ahead of them. Previous to this 
Mr. Howe notified the union that he had fixed a scale which 
he intended to pay, and the union sent a committee to confer 
with him and see if they could not compromise the matter. 
The question of wages was settled satisfactorily, but when they 
asked the discharge of the non-union force, he refused, saying 
that he would reinstate the foreman but would otherwise keep 
the same force. As Mr. Howe, prior to publishing the Facts, 
had always been a union man, having worked on the Alfa 
California, of San Francisco, the printers of Redlands were 
surprised at his action. He is said to have engaged non-union 
men to work for him beture making any proposition whatever 
in regard to wages, either to his men or to the union. At a 
meeting of No. 278, held January 21, 1593, it was unanimously 
resolved that the /acfs be declared an unfair office, and that 
Mr. EF. IF. Howe’s name be stricken from the rolls of the union, 


of which he is an exempt member. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


B. J. Kingston has purchased an interest in the Adrian 
(Mich.) Avening Telegram, and will assume the business man- 
agement. 

THE Lee County Enterprise, published at Smithville, Lee 
county, Georgia, lately defunct, has been revived and will here- 
after be published regularly. 

A CHANGE of proprietorship in the J/onifor (morning), of 
Fort Scott, Kansas, has been talked of considerably of late, 
but as yet no deal has been consummated. 

THE Columbia (S. C.) Hvening Record changed hands in 
January, and the new management has greatly improved the 
paper and increased the number of caseholders. 

E. H. CLouGu, editor of the 7zmes, of Oakland, California, 
was married recently to Miss Anita H. Davis. Mr. Clough was 
Chicago correspondent of the 7Zmes last summer. 

THE TVimes-Recorder, of Americus, Georgia, has recently 
discarded its old dress of nonpareil and put on a new one, 
which adds much to the appearance of the paper. 

HENRY WATTERSON, the famous editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, delivered his lecture on ‘‘ Money and Morals”’ 
to a large audience, February 10, at Jackson, Michigan. 

THE Richland Gazette, published by J. A. Tison at Richland, 
Georgia, is offered for sale. Richland is a flourishing young 
town and a good location for a live weekly newspaper. 

THE Lumpkin Independent, published at Lumpkin, Georgia, 
which was destroyed by fire a few months since, has purchased 
a new and handsome outfit and is being issued regularly now. 

Le Petit Journal, of Paris, has well nigh reached a daily cir- 
culation of 1,200,000 copies; it employs twenty-nine tons of 
paper per diem ; its annual expenses amount to $2,000,000, and 
its net profits to one-half that sum; the yearly cost of paper, 
in round numbers, is $3,000,000 ; setting up, stereotyping and 





machining, $1,750,000 ; transport and postage, $2,250,000 ; edit- 
ing, administrating and folding, $1,750,000. 

By the rupture of the commercial convention 
France and Switzerland, the journals of Paris and Lyons, that 
entered Switzerland in large parcels, must now be sent as ordi- 


between 


nary mail matter. 

THE firm of Platt & Platt, proprietors of the Daily and 
Weekly Eagle, of Poughkeepsie, New York, has been increased 
by taking into copartnership Mr. Edmund Platt, who was con- 
nected with a paper at West Superior, Michigan, for some time, 
and is a son of one of the proprietors. 

THE Daily Sun, of Vincennes, Indiana, has taken another 
step in advancement by changing its form from a seven-column 
quarto to a five-column folio. Editor Purcell will also add a 
folder and paster to his press, thereby increasing the facilities 
for turning out his edition with rapidity. 

THE Journal, of Detroit, Michigan, has discarded hand com- 
position and is now being set up by the Rogers’ typograph, ten 
machines doing the work where formerly twenty-four compos- 
itors were employed. On the free Press the Mergenthaler 
linotype isin use. It is rumored that ere long both the 777b- 
une and News will also use machines. 

THE engraving department of the Buffalo Courier, of 
Buffalo, New York, has recently produced a very handsome 
souvenir for the Courier, in the form of a yearly calendar of 
thirteen pages, including title. The leaves are of heavy coated 
cardboard illustrated with fine half-tones, the whole secured 
with asilk cord. The illustrations on the pages are appropriate 
to the months, a vignette of celebrated women of the day occu- 
pying a corner of the left portion of the page. The March 
plate is shown in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE Paris Journal des Débats is among the oldest of French 
newspapers. Indeed it was rather a sheet for /it/érateurs than 
for news in the modern acceptation of the word; its contrib- 
utors included the best intellects of the nation. It was the 
Jacob’s Ladder by which to enter the French Academy. The 
proprietor, Deputy Leon Say, the Adam Smith of France, and 
a milliardaire from his vast sugar refinery, has sold his interest 
to a company that promises to breathe life into its old bones, 


by bringing out an evening edition full of modern improve- 
This evening edition will be run against the 7emps, 
of a rousing up. 


ments. 
also an afternoon paper, but in need 


DOG LOST. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX Co., NEW YoRK, Dec. 21, 1892. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 
I inclose you an advertisement clipped from today’s Herald, 
which is, I think, for the purpose intended, a ‘‘ daisy.” 
Yours, W. C. CARR. 


OST—Near 34th St. and 8th Ave., a lit- 
tle dog of the Scotch terrier breed ; long curly 
hair and four yellow feet ; answers tothe name 
of Rags; I will give $5 to get her back, and that 
is $4 more than she is worth, but my little daugh- 
ter thinks otherwise. 
Wo. C. TOWEN, 328 West 56th St. 


‘ 


HERE is a scheme, says the Boot and Shoe Recorder, which 

might be classed as a curiosity of advertising : 

SLIPPERS 
for ladies should never be used 

FOR 

SPANKING 

PURPOSES. 
Careful mothers, with unruly children, will be presented a 
fine, well-made rattan carpet beater with every pair of shoes. 
The wearing quality of our slippers will not then be endangered 
by using them for correcting and chastising purposes. Avring 
the boy with you, and we will show you how to use the carpet 


beater. 
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A. D. FARMER and SON 


— NEW YORK — TYPE FOUNDING CO. — CHICAGO — 


63 & 65 Beekman Street and Warehouse, 109 Quincy Street. 
62 & 64 Gold Street. Chas. B. Ross, Manager. 


HANDSOME SERIES NAMED LOCKWOOD 
Thirty-six Point, the New Size, is now ready and is shown below 
The Fonis are casi to Line 1893 


THE SLEIGH BELLS RING OUT 
Old Fashioned Winiry Weather will Delay Business 
Saratoga 1893 


THE LOCKWOOD SERIES 


Bookmaking by Authors and Workmen 
Monmouth 1893 


PLEASANT TIMES 
Reliable Stories of Fishing Exploits 
Students 1685 


~ METROPOLITAN 
Capital Cities of the World 
Printers 1893 
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For Sale by all Foundries and Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co. 
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EPITAPH SERIES 


PATENTED. 






(Canon) 





UNDERTAKERS 


HANDSOME CEMETERIES 
THE GRAVE DIGGER 85 
DEPARTED $ FRIENDS $ EULOGIZED 


{BIRCH « DEATHbe 
GLOOMY RESTING PLACE 435 







MORTUARY EMBELLISHMENTS MANUFACTURED 
ed EVERLASTING #° BEAUTIFUL Do 
CROSSES $ AND $ MARBLE $ ORNAMENTS $ 28 






(Pica) 12-Point Errrapn. 14A, $2.25 
IMPROVED PROCESS AROMATIC EMBALMING SKILFULLY PERFORMED 
{TRUE FRIENDSHP »° SINCERE AFFECTIOND 
BLISSFUL IGNORANCE IS OFTEN WISDOM PERSONIFIED 79 
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VESPER HYMNS 
GLOAMING 67 


BLOW WINTER WINDS 
ROUGH NIGHTS 


HUNGRY AND THIRSTY TRAMPS 
ENJOYING HOT DINNER $5 


18- P< 


SOCIALISTIC INCENDIARY HARRANGUES 
DESTROYING HAPPINESS 90 


14A 12-POINT QUAINT RON 2.00 


GOOD CONDUCT RECEIVES RESPECT OF ALL HONEST PEOPLE 
LET TRUTH AND JUSTICE ALWAYS LEAD 
INSINUATIONS CONSIST OF ARTFUL WINDINGS £20 


14A 10- Px r QUAINT ROMAN. $2.00 


COUNTLESS SHOALS OF SHRIMPY nnrees ABIDE BY SOLWAYS FALLOW TIDE 
RUGGED CLIFFS AND CASTLES 15 
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Columbus series 


MOUNTEBANK 
AUTUMNAL EXCURSION 


AMUSING ORATIONS. 
FURNISHED FOR COMEDIANS 
1234567890 
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BRUCE’S NEW-YORK TYPE-FOUNDRY. 


——_- ESTABLISHED IN 1818.e—— 









MEDALS. GEO. BRUCE’S SON & CO., 


Vienna, 1873, 
Philadelphia, 1876, 
| Paris, 1878 
13 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Sydney, 1879. 







Melbourne, 1880, 
Antwerp, 1885, (Gold), 
Kareelona, 15588, 
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We beg to inform our friends and customers in the Printing and Publishing 











from and after this date, until further notice, we will allow on all 





business that, 






purchases from this foundry the following discounts from our list prices: 






, on Roman or body fonts and sorts. 


on all Job fonts, including our original patented designs. 






* extra discount from face of bill for prompt cash. 







We are fully prepared to cast every face shown in our Specimen Book on 


the POINT SYSTEM. 









Get our estimate before purchasing. 












GEO. BRUCE'S SON & CO. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


DECISION AGAINST THE CHAMPION FEED GUIDES. 


In a suit for priority before the commissioner of patents in 
the matter of the application of Edw. L. Megill, of New York, 
the well-known gauge-pin manufacturer, and the applications 
of Joseph A. Boehringer, of Buffalo, New York, et al., the 
broad claims were awarded to the said Edw. L. Megill. This 
decision, as in all other cases, grants the exclusive right of the 
invention to the applicant in whose favor the decision is ren- 
dered. 


THE DEXTER FOLDER. 

A ‘“‘seven-league ”’ stride in the advance toward perfection, 
which for a year or so has been characteristic in the manufac- 
ture of folding machines, has just manifested itself in a machine 
built by the Dexter Folder Company, Fulton, New York, espe- 
cially for folding the Police Gazette, without exception the most 
difficult to fold of the many illustrated papers. Its heavy, full- 
page cuts render it very liable to offset, and necessitate handling 
it only by the margins. The machine built for the work is con- 
structed on entirely new principles, and is a model of simplicity 
and neatness. Its work is done in a manner satisfactory to the 
most exacting, no sign of offset or smutting being apparent, 
although the paper is folded within thirty minutes after leaving 
the press. 


THE ROGERS TYPOGRAPH. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has made mention from time to time 
of the progress of inventors who sought to substitute machine 
composition for that done by hand, but it has not yet chronicled 
an instance that parallels the rapid inventive powers of that 
genius, John R. Rogers. After years of patient toil Rogers suc- 
ceeded in inventing and introducing to public notice two years 
ago what was at that time the most simple device for a line com- 
posing and casting machine. His machine, which at that time 
we gave full description of, created wide interest, and had it not 
been for an unfortunate tie-up under a preliminary injunction 
from a rival line-of-type making company, would have been in 
general use today. Reverses only sharpened the inventive 
powers of Rogers, and while the lawyers of the contending 
companies were measuring swords in the legal arena Rogers 
was in his studio putting into shape a machine that would be 
free from all patents with the exception of hisown. Last March 
his plans were perfected, and his company immediately put into 
substantial shape what he had put on paper, and the beginning 
of this year saw a battery of ten of the new Rogers machines 
at work in the composing room of the Detroit Journal, which 
paper is now set entirely of lines of type made from the new 
invention. 

The injunction obtained by the successful company tempo- 
rarily restrains Rogers from the combination in one machine of 
‘independent matrices,’’ a “series of finger keys,’’ a “spacer 
or justifier,” and casting mechanism and the product of the 
combination of machinery described to be a ‘‘line of type cast 
in a solid bar.’’ This Mr. Rogers could not do in one machine, 
but he solved it by doing it in three machines, and yet the 
whole process is simpler than that of the original idea. 

He first introduces a simple casting mechanism which runs 
automatically and casts, at the rate of thirty or more a min- 
ute, bars of pure lead a quarter of an inch wide and thick 
and a trifle longer than the line of type is to be. These bars of 
lead are fed into magazines and are then ready for the next 


“cs 


machine. 

The next machine is his ‘impression machine,’ and we 
recognize on it the fan-shaped wire top that was used on the 
enjoined machine and also the revolving wedge spacer or justi- 
fier ; but this machine has no “independent matrices,’’ nor has 
it a ‘casting mechanism.”’ Its converging wire top is fitted 
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with independent ‘‘dies,’”? which are assembled by a keyboard 
action, and justified into a line of dies by the same or similar 
mechanism as in the old machine. When the line of dies is 
complete, it is then forced against the bar of soft lead which was 
made in the machine first referred to, and the result, a bar of 
soft lead bearing on one of its sides a matrix line, is ejected into 
a galley, one following the other as the lines are set and distrib- 
uted, until the article is completed, when the galley is taken to 
the ‘‘casting machine.”’ 

This casting machine is nothing more than a large melting 
pot and a mold. The lead matrix lines are fed automatically 
through this machine at the rate of thirty lines a minute, and 
lines of type are cast and fed into a galley from which they are 
taken to the ‘‘bank”’ and then to the make-up men for use in 
the forms. 

The first impression is that there is likely to be too much 
lost time in the handling of the matter, but an inspection of the 
system shows that the taking away from the operator all care 
of the melting pots, such as were used in the old Rogers and 
are used in line-casting machines, relieves him so that he is able 
to do more than twenty-five per cent more work, while a far 
less degree of skill is required to manipulate the machine. 

The plan is to equip an office using 200,000 ems or more of 


type a day with a battery of ten ‘‘impression machines,’’ one 


To work such a bat- 


” 


‘‘line-caster’”’ and one ‘lead machine. 
tery would require eleven men, a “bank” man and a boy, and 
the product of such a plant would run from 200,000 to 300,000 
ems a day, according to the expertness of the operators. 

The machines are being manufactured by the Rogers Typo- 
graphic Company, at Detroit, Michigan. The advertisement of 
the Company appears elsewhere in this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


WORLD’S FAIR HOTEL, THE AUDUBON. 


The problem of caring for Exposition visitors is a matter of 
interest to a vast portion of our population, and while the east- 
ern press is fearing high prices and our own press justly expos- 
ing schemes of doubtful repute, it is a pleasure to note that 
there are enterprises of merit serving the public for the public 
good. The Audubon is worthy of mention as of this class. It 
is owned and controlled by R. W. Montross, of Galien, Michi- 
gan, and H. W. Coolidge, of Chicago, both identified with the 
hardware trade, and gentlemen of standing and_ business 
methods. They first conceived the idea of entertaining their 
own friends and customers, that they might have inexpensive 
and good accommodations, but since they have increased their 
capacity, they can now extend their privileges to a limited 
public. A point of excellence in their advance engagements is 
reference required from applicants not personally known to 
them, thus securing refined associations. They divide the 
Audubon into two rates, an advantage to the applicant. This is 
not to be understood to be two classes, but rates to suit single 
applications or those of parties wishing for purposes of economy 
to use rooms jointly, and still not to be subject to association 
with strangers. One-half of the house contains fifty rooms, and 
is rented by the room, varying from $3 to $6 per day per room, 
which may be used singly or jointly, the guests to decide for 
The other half of the house is rated per person, 
These prices 


themselves. 
varying from $1 to $2, the highest rate per day. 
of course do not include meals. The café extends the entire 
length of the building, with east and west openings ; it is light, 
airy and cheerful, and under the same control. There are many 
refined and well-to-do people who cannot afford the luxury 
of our high-grade down-town hotels, yet who do not wish to be 
brought into the unpleasant associations of ordinary low-priced 

Its location is admirably suited to families or business 
We bespeak success for the Audubon. By addressing 


hotels. 
men. 


Montross & Coolidge, 1433 Masonic Temple, Chicago, a beau- 
tiful souvenir catalogue, full of desirable information and rates 
can be obtained. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the sth of each 
mouth, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. _ All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


Al LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1.73" "Also his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’,. “READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER® ‘a ‘BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘** SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ prices ~ $2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, 128 
Duane St., N. Y., and all type-#& founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published for printers. Indorsed by everyone. 
OMPOSITOR—General, plain jobbing, wants a permanency 

by the middle of April; would like to emigrate, and would prefer an 
agreement ; young; abstainer. TRUE, 33 John street, Wexford, Ireland. 


DESK ROOM FOR RENT—We can accommodate a number 
of people at our office on the second floor of 212-2'4 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Suitable for paper salesmen, gentlemen having charge of exhibits 
at the World's Fair, or anyone connected with printing and kindred in- 
dustries. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


ESPATCH (2,200 per hour), 43 by 57; also two-revolution 
Cottrell, 33 by 50, four rollers, all improvements ; both practically new. 
MORGANS & WILCOX, Middletown, New York. 


VERY PRINTER should have one of the new Peerless 

Printers’ Rulers; just the thing for estimating ; worth ten times the 

price. Price 25 cents, postage paid. Address LOUIS L. PRICE, Box 691, 
Rome, New York. 


OR SALE OR TRADE for good second-hand printing ma- 

chinery and material, the right to manufacture a patent writing tablet 
in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Colorado. States disposed of 
singly or collectively. Address ‘‘ ROOM 212,’’ McCagne Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

OR SALE— Well established and paying job office in 

Detroit, Michigan. Alltype on point system. Everything in splendid 
condition. Have other interests which demand my attention. Will be 
sold at a very low price if at once and for cash. Address **GRIS,"’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — We must dispose of our engraving plant at 

once. Good chance to build up large and profitable business. Only 
one in the state. SOUTHERN ENGRAVING AND STAMP CO., 1207 
Kast Main street, Richmond, Virginia. 


OR SALE, very cheap — One 35-inch and one 44-inch Sey- 
bold cutter in perfect condition. Address T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 
Chicago. 


OR SALE—Whole or half interest in first-class job and 

publishing business (doing over $1,000 per month) in growing western 
city of 60,000; stationery and news-stand included. Office has an estab- 
lished reputation for doing fine work at good prices. Party has other 
business that is unsalable that requires his attention. A bargain fora live 
man of limited means. Address ** SACRIFICE,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SHOW PRINTING we make the best hard maple Wood 
Rule and Wood Type. Also our Steel Rule lasts forever. Use steel fur- 
niture for color work. MORGANS & WILCOX, Middletown, New York. 
WILL mail a facsimile copy of the first newspaper published 
in America, the Boston News Letter, April 17, 1704 (190 years ago), for 10 
cents. FRANK W. KIBBE, Toledo, Ohio. 
OB PRINTER — Situation wanted. Eight years’ practical 
VY experience on first-class work. “J. $.,°°. INLAND PRINTER. 


6¢()NLY PERFECT” 
GALLEY Lock. Ad- —= 
justed by one movement of 
a finger ; simple, accurate, durable ; brass ; has no rival; price reduced to 
$10a dozen. CARSON, FENESY & CO., 11 Ninth st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





RESSMEN—The Pressman’s Manual is the only work of its 

kind published ; contents : hints on cylinder and platen presswork ; how 
to emboss; how to make, use, and care for rollers; how to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping ; price so cents, postpaid. J. H. SER- 
GEANT, Box 258, Spring Valley, New York. 


RINTERS AND PRESSMEN—To be practicable and profi- 

cient in your business you should have a copy of our book, ‘t How to 
Make all Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes,” also other valuable 
information. You could not learn the combination in a lifetime; with 
our book you can make any kind of black and colored printing inks. 
Price, $5. Address GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 97 Tremont street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


RINTER of 3% years of widespread experience wants per- 
manent ge in good country town within a few hundred miles of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ; am sober and reliable; good references can be 
furnished ; reason for wanting work, have recently returned home from 


Minneapolis where trade was learned; am capable of taking charge of | 


mechanical department of country paper or job plant. Address at once 
JESSE G. REA, Alaska, Kent county, Michigan. 


ROOFREADER, several years’ experience, rapid and accu- 
_tate, wants position on newspaper or in publishing house ; practical 
printer. Address ** PROOF,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TEREOTYPING, by the Papier Mache Process—‘‘Is the 
title of a highly instructive work ; we recommend it to the craft.’’— 
Proof Sheet. ‘‘An exhaustive treatise of the subject.”—/nland Printer. 
‘‘Every step receives due consideration.’’—Scientific American. ‘‘ Every 
stereotyper ought to have it.”—Paper and Press. Wlustrated. By mail $2. 
C. S. PARTRIDGE, 370 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


$75 to $100 a week easily made. By forwarding $2 and 
your address, I will send you sample of one of my advertising 
schemes (and exclusive right of your city), by which you can clear from 
$75 to $100 in a few days; new and catchy; sells on sight. Address J. C. 
POFFENBARGER, 1302 Fourth street, Peoria, Illinois. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES __ . 
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PERSE <iJiNG 
1 ENGRAVERS} 
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ST.LOUIS, MO.’ 





SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 
VERY LOW. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





PRINTERS 


Used on any press, with any chase, in 
the ordinary wey. Saves time, worry 
and money, and you want one. 

H.S. FOSTER, Albany, N.Y., Box 276 


7) BIG THINC! 


WANTED 


All live printers to send for one of 
my Illustrative Pamphlets describing 
the Foster Reversible Chase for print- 
ing Angular Forms. 


ATTENTION LS 
PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and_ no 
—-, unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘* INVENTOR’S 


Gul FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


jfn™\\ 








TO KNOW WHAT IT IS 
IS TO WANT IT. 


The late John Bassett, Esq., Editor of 7he 
Printing World, London, England, wrote the pub- 
lisher of *‘ THE PRINTER'S ART,” on its appearance 
last spring: ‘tI have sold several of the books 
already. * * * Shall be glad of the next lot, as I 
intend to push them. They thoroughly deserve to 
be in the hands of every printer.”’ Write to 
A.A. STEWART, Box 155, Salem, [lass., about it. 





OUR TWO FACED ALARM COUNTER 


Rings at any desired number. Set instantly 
with thumb screw. Made of Iron and Brass, 


ly $10.00, 
on. Bi0 fo. &Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








3 of Our PAPER JOGGERS 

. sold after giving first 
order. Evening Bars can 
be instantly removed. 





<SS9) THE DURANT 
STANDARD 


COUNTERS 


Send for Catalogue to W,N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


¥.N.DURANT 
OWN DURANT 


MILWAUKEE.WIS 


St 
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THE ROGERS TYPOGRAPH. 












A line-of-type making machine which will save you money. 





It is simple, durable, economical, rapid, reliable. 





It is free from gas and lead fumes. 





It does not require mechanics to watch it. 






It is the steady road-horse, and can distance the racer in a long test. 









Get a machine that will take care of you and not you take care of it. 


Do not figure on how much you can set an hour, but what the 





composition costs you. 





We can show you economy first, speed later if you want it. 






Send for circulars. 






THE ROGERS TYPOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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\/ORTH $500 
TQ ANY PRINTER. 


THAT IS WHAT A PROMINENT WESTERN PRINTER 
HAS REMARKED OF THE DELIVERY APPLIANCE 
ON THE eM 


Babcock Optimus Press 
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THIS _ A HINT ANEW What he was talking about. An appliance which delivers all 


sheets printed side up, without the ink coming in contact with 





tapes or fly, and drops them gently and accurately on the feed-board, without the necessity 
for a jogger, is well worth hundreds of dollars to any printer. ‘The ‘‘Optimus’’ furnishes this 
attachment and many more desirable features. In fact, it has a// the advantages possessed by 
any two-revolution press, and a great many that other manufacturers would gladly adopt were 
they not protected by patents. They are well built, splendidly finished, and will last. 


Write for full particulars, catalogues and prices. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


BARNHART BRS. & SPINDLER, ——h 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
CHICAGO. , 
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On the Business Battle-Field 


Hard experience wins the fight—a lack of it means defeat. 


Advertising is the silent drummer that tells the public what you 
want them to know—about your business— about what you have 
to sell. 


The best advertisement is the one that appeals to the eye—is 
conspicuous—no printed description can be as attractive as a nicely 


executed picture. 


The business man who cannot use pictures in his advertising: 
has nothing to sell. 


An intelligent use of pictures pertaining to a business is as 
necessary—to draw trade—as the salesman behind the counter is —to 


sell the goods. 
The colossal fortunes of trade have been made—and are being 


made —by advertising——and an important and essential factor in all 
advertising is the proper display of the goods to be sold. 


An investigation of the methods of the largest—and shrewdest 
—of national and local advertisers, will convince anyone that illustrated 
advertising needs no champion. 


Publishers a. a rule appreciate these facts—merchants frequently 
do not—they require educating. 


Our business is to make pictures—for letter-press printing—any 
kind of pictures—for any line of business—‘‘Our IIlustrator’’ has full 


particulars. Send stamp for a copy. 


——e GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 
ELECTROTYPERS. 175-177 S. Clark St., CHICAGO. 
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THE SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION PRINTING MACHINE.— Class H N. 


This machine is constructed in the most substantial manner. It is designed for first-class book and job work where quality 
and speed are desired. 
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THE SCOTT PONY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS.— Class GN. 


This machine is especially adapted for stationery and jobbing work. It can be easily and expeditiously operated, will give a per- 
fect impression and register. The construction is first-class throughout, with our well-known bed movement, air cushioning cylinders, 
trip of impression at will, oscillating feed gauge, table, rack and screw distribution, and many conveniences which tend to make an 
efficient, durable and reliable machine. SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New York Office, Times Building, PLAINFIELD, NEV JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= PRINTING MACHINERY. = 
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THE MOST b p f Ever Built for 
POWERFUL Bookbinders. 


ANY NUMBER OF COLORS CAN BE WORKED AND BLENDED 
ON OUR INKERS AT ONE TIME. 
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A FEW OF THE FIRMS USING OUR 
No. 5 ROD PRESS. 











MARCUS WARD & CO., - Belfast, Ireland. 
THEODORE IL. DEVINNE & CO - - New York 
LIEBENROTH VON AUW & CO, i” 
BOORUM & PEASE 
KOCH, SON & CO. 
H. S. ARCHER, 
GEO. W. ALEXANDER, - 

R. RUTTER & CO., - 
TOMPKINS, McINDOE & CO., 
FRANKLIN BINDERY, 
STERLING BINDERY, : . 
TROW PRINTING AND BINDING CO., 
CAXTON BINDERY, - 

THOMAS RUSSELL, 























































A. S. BARNES & CO., - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McLAUGHLIN & CO., 1s 5 
SHEFFIELD MFG. CO., es Saugerties, ‘ 
T. J. CROWELL & CO., - - - Boston, Mass. 
THORP & ADAMS, = fs 
SPRINGFIELD PRINTING CO.,- Springfield, “ 
—= WM. RUTTER & CO., . - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


j= NATIONAL PRINTING CO., 
OLDACH & CO., - - - 

HISTORICAL, PUBLISHING CO., 

= MURPHY-PARKER CO., - 

“== RICHMOND & BACHUS CO., Detroit, Mich. 

2 BECKTOLD& CO, - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 

= A. J. KREIBEL & CO., - - Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WERNER PRINTING CO.,  - - - Akron, “ 

CLEVELAND PTG. & PUB. CO., 


Sd oe all re 
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- Cleveland, “ 









26 SIZES AND STYLES OF EMBOSSING, INKING AND SMASHING PRESSES. 
36 SIZES AND STYLES OF PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOK TRIMMERS 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Bookbinders’ Machinery in the 
United States. Established 1835. 


T. W.&C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 & 6 Reade St., NEWYORK. 59 N. Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA. 413 Dearborn St., GHIGAGO. 


Works —Champlain, N. Y. 
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THE 
} QUEEN CITY — 
i PRINTING INK 
} COMPANY, 


«is. ys, CINCINNATI, 
"OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 
411 DEARBORN STREET. 




































IT IS A FACT 











THAT for general work, such as catalogues, 
illustrations, etc., it has no equal. 


THAT we are the only manufacturers of 
H. D. Book Ink. 


THAT on application we will send you 
| specimens of half-tone work done with 
it, which cannot be surpassed. 


THAT it is the best ink in the world for 
general use. 


THAT we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1891. 
THAT we will be pleased to have your 


THAT it is used with great success in the ier for-aine of % 


best and largest offices all over the 
| country, and that more of it is used THAT after giving it a trial you will won- 
hs every year. i. der how you ever got along without it. 


| 






IT IS ALSO A FACT 


THAT we furnish the Inks for the Official Catalogue and Directory 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 411 DEARBORN STREET. 
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EXTER FOLDING MAGHINES 
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AUTOMATIC REGISTER AT FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD FOLDS. 


OUR 16 AND 32 PAGE 


POINT - FEED BOOK FOLDER, 


Showing 


Feed Plates Elevated. 


ABSOLUTE 
REGISTER. 


UNEQUALED 
IN 
WORKMANSHIP. 
WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


room o9 coun txchanee Bi. TYFXTER FOLDER GOMPANY, 


BOSTON OFFICE : 


151 Congress Street. FULTON, N. Y. 
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Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 

















| 
Strong Slat Cases. | 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The Cut shows the 
IocK IN THE SLATS. , 
Send for a Catalogue. With Dick's Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
a the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


WOO D TY PE H EBER WELLS, OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


1S CUT—NOT PRESSED. NEW YORK. Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BurFa.o, N.Y. 








Five Different Sizes. From $75.00 Up. 


DONNELL Sigs eg 
TITCHING 
== MACHINES 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 











Will stitch from one sheet of paper to 
1% inches in thickness. 


Cc Has New SELF-ADJUSTING 
7 ; “WIRE STRAIGHTENER.” 


SELF-ACTING GAUGE, 


WHICH INSTANTLY ADJUSTS FOR ANY 
THICKNESS OF WORK, 


NEW SPOOL TENSION. 





PATENTED Ve : 

—a e € Hundreds in use all over 
wong a ate SSS The Favorite No. 3. the United States. The 
JULY 16, 1889. —S No. 3 improved will compete with any DOUBLE HEAD MACHINE and only 
JULY 29, 1890 S= J requires one operator. Every revolution of the pulley feeds, forms, 
adele t Jel) be drives and clinches a staple, and the capacity of the machine only depends 

on the operator. It is usually run about 120 revolutions per minute. 
There are no parts to change on this machine. Uses flat and round wire. 
Will Stitch from One Sheet of Paper to 3 Inch Thickness, either Flat or 


Saddle. 


BEST STEEL WIRE—Guaranteed for all Sizes and Makes of Stitching 
Machines at the Lowest Market Prices. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KiNDS OF 


E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. pooxsinpers: mactinery. 


Nos. 327 and 329 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


FACTORY: 68 Plymouth Place. ERNEST RAYFIELD, Manager. 
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The Bennett Labor Savers. 


FOLDING MACHINES FOR ANY CLASS OF WORK. 


HAND-FEED OR ATTACHABLE TO ANY CYLINDER PRESS. 
LINCOLN, NEB., January 5, 1893. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This is to certify that in July, 1892, we bought of the Rockford Folder Co. one of their Bennett 
Newspaper Folders, and that said Folder has given good satisfaction. This machine was designed to fold, 
paste and trim a sixteen page paper, and has also an attachment for putting on a cover, making a 
finished paper of twenty pages. It has done the work satisfactorily as guaranteed by the manufacturers. 
The material used seems to be first-class, and the workmanship indicates a thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of such a machine. We do not hesitate to recommend the Bennett Folder to anyone 
wishing to purchase a Folder, and believe it will be found capable of doing every thing claimed for it 


by the Rockford Folder Co. 
Signed in behalf of THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
By J. M. THompson, Secretary. 


In purchasing a Jogger it will be for your interest to write us: The Bennett Fly Table, [ake- 
Ready Table and Jogger Combination, operated without straps and springs, length of stroke adjustable, 
device in every way ‘‘ Unique,” is the Jogger to buy. 

Our ‘‘ Label Sticker’’ has come to stay, because it is ingenious in design, combines simplicity and 
strength in construction, easily operated and effective. 


something New—The Bennett Self-Indexing Gut Gabinet. 


Add one of these to your. composing-room outfit, and have your cuts where you can place your hand 
upon the one needed, without going through thread cases, boxes, shelves, etc. We build for 400, 600, 800, 
1,000 and 1,200 cuts. They are indispensable as actual money savers. 


We also build an Ink Cabinet with the self-indexing feature. 


Another Need Supplied —The Bennett Bench Saw and Drill Press Gombination. 


This machine is specially designed for printing office use; has side guide for ripping and circle 
guide for cut-off and miter sawing. Drill Press can be speeded for drills or bits. This is not a cheap 
foot-power tool, but is made for power and service. We furnish combined or separate with drills, bits, 
two saws, planer-head (for cut work) and swing table, when desired. 


The Bennett Jobroom Bench is a convenient, desirable novelty, and fills a need in the jobroom 
that has thus far been occupied by a make-shift. Is cabinet style, hard maple top, iron vise (a ‘‘ Parker’’), 
planed iron slab 14x 20, and we supply with a full outfit of tools when desired. 

The Bennett Stock Truck is a good one. Note prices: 24x 36, $6.00; 33x46, $7.50; 40x 60, 
$9.00, net. This Truck is well built, of good material, will turn in its length, and has a handle that can 
be instantly attached at either end. 


OUR LATEST IN THE INTEREST OF THE CRAFT. 


Are you troubled with electricity in stock? Do sheets hesitate in passing to the fly? 

The Bennett Insulated Fly Stick overcomes all this trouble, and it is an inexpensive article. Give 
this matter thought, and we are sanguine you will say we have struck the sure remedy for this annoyance, 
when you answer this question: Will an electrified sheet stick to or be attracted to a non-conductor ? 


We make a study of the needs of the fraternity, and while this ad. is inserted for business, we shall 
be pleased to receive letters of suggestion as well as inquiry. 


Respectfully yours, 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Manufacturers, 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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THE IIMMERICH 


—-+ IMPROVED #-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54, 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 700 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 


S. &L. GORDON | 
- JOB PRESS 


A Modern Machine in 
Every Respect, and 


The fine unsurpassed in 


STRENGTH, 
Half=-Tone Inks SPEED, 


of the | REGISTER, 
UTILITY, | 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works a cal nal 
Send for Price List and 
are well known 




















Descriptive Circular. 


NEW IMPROVED 


among printers. THROW-OFF. 


| Pronounced the most per- 
fect throw-off on any 


sad a | ine > fi “a, co000* 
. Buffalo Inks always work.” Manufactured by i Yale 


Sbhniedewend & Lee ||°sy 
Company 203 > 


Satesrnooms, 3O5 DEARBORN ST., 


sat Sinaia Orrice ano Worns, 2529 Leo Sr., 
; 2547 


Challenge Power and Lever Paper Cutters, 
Advance Power and Lever Paper Cutters, CHICAGO, 


Vaughn Ideal Hand Cylinder Press, 
Hand, Proof and Army Presses, etc. Pm U.S. A. 


VETER MBEAN WAH 3 


HESE MACHINES are made any size or style, and are suitable for 
every class of consecutive numbering. ‘They are the only machines on 
the market for the class of work intended. The attempts of other manu- 

facturers to offer opposition has failed, leaving the WETTER MACHINE not only 
the pioneer of its line, but also the only practical method of enabling printers 


to number consecutively on a printing press. 




















} Patented May 26, 1885. 
° Oct. 16, 1888. Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 & 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 









THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Some Important Questions Answered. 


WHICH Railway has the longest continuous line in the world, and what is “ The True Trans-Continental Route ?” 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Stretching from St. John, N. B., on the Atlantic Ocean, across the American Continent to Vancouver, B. C., on 
the Pacific; touching the principal cities of Canada and passing through the grandest wheat-growing country 
in the world — THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


WHAT Points can be reached by the Canadian Pacific Route ? 
For Travelers from the West via Detroit. The Soo” or Port Arthur. 


All points in Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New England States, Great Britain and the Continent. 


For Travelers from the East via Detroit. The Soo.” Port Arthur, Chicago or St. Paul, 


All points in the Western and Northwestern States, the Northwest Territories, British Columbia, Washington, Oregon 
Alaska, Japan, China and the Orient. 


WHY do all SENSIBLE PEOPLE travel by the Canadian Pacific Railway ? 
Because the Canadian Pacific Railway is well known to operate the most luxuriously equipped trains and 
accords its patrons the most courteous treatment. Its cars for all classes of travel are unsurpassed. 


THE GRANDEST MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN THE WORLD is on the line of its Road, and its rates are AS 
LOW AS THE LOWEST. 
Apply for descriptive pamphlets, maps, etc., with further information, to 
J. F. LEE, Dist. Frt. and Pass, Agt., 
232 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
























The Gordon Press Works 


Established over Forty Years. 





















a cre + 
Sole Manufacturers of the XO) NEW STYLE 
with 
NEW AND IMPROVED ee 








OLD STYLE 


GORDON- “% 

FRANKLIN 
PRINTING 
PRESSES 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 






















STRENGTH, REGISTER, 
DURABILITY, CAPACITY. 







Send for Circular and Price List to 


Gordon Press Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 
New York. 






INLAND PRINTER. 


OURINEW°OFACTORY. THE REASON WHY 


Printers are successful, can be attributed to the fact that they are constantly on the alert 
for anything ‘‘new”’ in the way of time-saving material, and as the 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURINC CO. 


Is ever to the fore in the bringing out of new and labor-saving appliances for the execu- 
tion of fine and rapid printing, and as you, kind readers, are doubtless of a progressive 
turn—not objecting to be on a level with those who 


ARE ON TOP OF THE LADDER 


In this wonderful era of press and type —the advertisers beg the loan of your benevolent 
attention to the fact that they are the patentees and sole manufacturers 


OF ‘‘SUCCESS”’ 


All-Brass Galleys which stand without an equal, and are the finest and most compact 
galleys made. Remember, we are the largest manufacturers of Printers’ Materials, and 
it will pay you to get our prices 


ON PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


And Supplies. Our labor-saving facilities for manufacturing are such that our prices are 
a surprise. Send six cents in stamps for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


F. WESEL MANUP’G GO., Warerooms, II Spruce St., NEW YORK. 





THE ROSBACK DONT GO | TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 


IMPROVED Printers and others can learn it a¢ home, 
hice T0 rs within too hours’ study without the 


| FRFORATO aid of a teacher, from GOQODWIN’S 
| IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING AND 
SC H 0 0 L BUSINESS MANUAL. (GuaranTEED. ) 


ints of ‘ - 
ies won: als ‘*T learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than three 
Supe y weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from 
over other Machines. you in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.” 
Tuomas TanTisH, Skowhegan, Maine, March 2g, 1890. 
8@°Send for new Descriptive ‘You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—fractical 
rea P bookkeeping.” E. H. Wiper, bookkeeper for 
Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 
emg of ——. 7%x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
richly bound; 29,369 copies sold, and 2,657 testimonials received up to Novem- 
F, P, ROSBACK, ber 6, 1891. Price, $8.00. Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. 
MANUFACTURER, Save this advertisement, as you may never see it again. You will surely 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, have to have this book some day, if not at once. Address all orders to 


_ 37, 39, 41 South Canal St., THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Circular and Price List. 








ESTABLISHED 1869. iceland 
Sf. lobouid Printing Onk OWorks. | Hn bop ny Aral AND ANOTHER FROM 
| A quid pro quo. GROCER PRINTING CO. 
B. THALMANN, | 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES OF SALT LAKE CITY, 


Dec. 16, 1892. 
Epw. L. MEGILL, Esq., 
60 Duane St., N.Y.: 


a SN ‘ fs . ) ¥ hy DEAR SIR,—Yours of tl tt 
PRINTING e< aS, ; j ee EAR SIR ours 0 ne oth 


inst. received and noted, and will 








AND ; ; 
say in reply that we have received 


LITHOGRAPHIC \\\ % ‘ ; ; . : the four sets of Perfect Register 
; i (ff Gauges and are very much pleased 

with them, and consider them as 
near perfection as can be attained. 
alll We have used for years other 

VARNISHES ano PLATE OILS. 7 iit ‘ Gauge Pins of your manufacture 

Works——2115 to 2424 Singleton St., Office —210 Olive Street, . = = and would not have been without 


~ them on any account, but your 
ST. LOUIS, MO. last ‘‘ caps the climax.”’ 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. 











Designing and Building 


«+» OF SPECIAL... 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. | HIS BRONZING PAD entirely does away with the waste of bronze so 
| usual in an office, not an atom of bronze being used. except what 
| actually goes on to the sizing and stays there. It receives the bronze 

| at the top and delivers it through valves in the center of the fur at the bot- 
| tom, passing through a sieve before reaching ee and the — — 
A Ti Fe ig required being easily and accurately regulated. It saves much time an 
J MES ‘ Owe E, labor, and prevents the bronze aing nf tag tro od $1 ie —m. -* is 
made in two sizes: No. 1—Small, for Labels, price, $1.50; No. 2—For 

GENERAL MACHINIST, General Work, price, $2.50. Manufactured by 


148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO, ' G. EDW. OSBORN & CO., 393 State St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
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ONLY SUCCESSFUL 
MACHINE IN USE. 


















T HIS MACHINE, operated by finger-keys like a typewriter, automat- 
ically produces and assembles, ready for the press or stereotyping 


table, type-metal bars or linotypes, each bearing, properly justified, the 





CCCECEEEECCECECEEECECEE type characters to print an entire line. After use, the type bars are re- 





melted and cast into new bars. 





EASILY OPERATED. 
QUICKLY LEARNED. 
SINGLE OPERATOR. 


atctinas stele Apprrss The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 


NO DISTRIBUTION. 
NEW FACE FOR EVERY ISSUE. Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 


PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery and Printers’ Supplies. 


SPECIAL AGENCY FOR..... 


mM, GALLY’S 


Improved Universal 
ae Printing Presses. 


As now built by the world renowned National Machine Co., 
of Hartford, Conn. 





Saving over Hand Gomposition, 50 per Gent and Upward. 
USED BY SEVENTY LEADING DAILIES. 
























They are stronger, faster and better than ever. 
Workmanship guaranteed. 






PRESSES ARE SENT ON TRIAL TO RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 





We also make a specialty of RE-BUILT 


Second-Hand Cylinder and Job Presses. 


We have the largest stock in New York. 







SEND FOR OUR SECOND-HAND LIST. 





We sell on easy terms of payment or for cash. Complete outfits 
furnished. Get our prices before purchasing. 







Type of all Founders. Cases, Racks, etc., 30 per cent for cash with order. 








Pt 
MAIN OFFICE, 


PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE Go. 90 NASSAU STREET, New YorK. 


INCORPORATED, 





FACTORIES—New York and Hartford. REPAIR SHOPS—37 Dey St. and 67 Spring St., New York. 
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 Nigeien ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 
29 ROSE STREET, NEW, YORK. 





LABOR-SAVING, 
ACCURATE, 
RAPID, 
CONVENIENT, 
STRONG, 
ae DURABLE, 
ie SIMPLE. 


40 STYLES AND SIZES MADE, 


FROM 28 TO 62 INCHES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHILD ACME 

» CUTTER & PRESS CO. 

64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


* GENERAL AGENTS: 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


28 READE STREET, 345 DEARBORN ST. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 












PRINTER. 5D1 





THE INLAND 








SAVES TIME, MONEY AND REPUTATION. 


THe: st ro aT W GARD sR ONLY ONE PRINTER 


In a certain town had Samples of our 











A = =: = = PAPER LEATHER. 


‘Your perforator works to perfection. It isa great invention and no 
ahosagans See ce will be without one as soon as its merits are kn own. You 
have certainly conferred a boon upon the printing fraternity.’ 

5 


nee ee Gas CHRONICLE, Hoopestown, III. HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 


YOO WANT ONE! 


COMPLETE, $8.00. FULLY GUARANTEED. catalogue. Why? Because he could 


Manufactured only by . ; 
SLOCUM AUTOMATIC PERFORATOR coMPANy, Show something attractive for the 


CARO, MICHIGAN. Cover. 
Can we send you samples? Don't forget 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY. that we are the Dealers in Bookbinders’ 


















pA nee Material of every kind, and also 
ef Rook Manulacturers for sy : 
Printers and Publishers MACHINERY. 









PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS OF THE “‘OFFICIAL CATALOGUE” AND “OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY’ OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


_ Gase Making and Embossing of all kinds for the Trade. _ GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATBS. 








179 Monroe STREET, 













FACTORIES: | OFFICES: 
63-71 and 78-88 Plymouth Place + 841-351 Dearborn Street ' —— 
CHICAGO. i aaa CHICAGO. 
i OWAKD IRON WORKS, “<= 
mein BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Se. | ——— 
mo RON ORK a Ra earenet el a 
a, we Ure ; 





WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 
PRICE $175.00. 
THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 














ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ 
AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


S er e® MACHINERY. 
waren @ BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gi™S!:2Sss25se0"" CHICAGO. 


PRICES. 
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| 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


WI. FKEUND & SONS, 


155 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 
Steel and Copper Plate Engravers and Printers 


FOR THE TRADE. 


STEEL DIES 4% STAMPING. 
STEEL PLATE PORTRAITS ano ETCHINGS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Reception and Calling Cards, | 
Letter and Note Heads, Business Cards, etc. 


Send for Samples. 


ELITE RULE BENDER TALKING. 


KINGSLEY (Times), Iowa, November 1, 1892. 
ELITE Mrc. Co., Marshall, Mich. : 

Dear Sirs,--Your Elite Rule Bender isa great success. Simple, easy to 
handle, doing its work well. It should be in every job office aspiring to do 
good'work. I would not be without it fur twice its cost. Yours truly, 

HOWARD C. TRIPP, Editor and Publisher. 


ELITE MANUFACTURING Co. : BATTLE CREEK, MICH., June 18, 1892. 
Gentlemen,—I think your Rule Bender a very handy tool. I use it often. 


JOHN B. NEALE, with W. C. GaGr & Sons. 


ELITE Mrc. Co. : DETROIT, MICH., January 24, 1893. 
Gents,—Some time ago we purchased from you an Elite Rule Bender, 

and will say it gives very good satisfaction and does all it was represented 

to do. SCHOBER PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 





‘+ IMPROVED =: 


EUREKA FOUNTAIN 


FOR GORDON PR 


ESSES. 


PATENTED 1880. 


Cheapest and Best. 
Adapted to old or newé 
style presses; attached 
in a few minutes; cuts the ink evenly; easily set; easily cleaned when 


changing color. 


J, 


As attached 
to the 
Old Style Gordon Press. 


Insist on having this Fountain. Send for circular to 


P. RATHBUN & CO., Manufacturers, 
51 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 





LIS 


> @o 


THE |JEADING ESTAB 
© 02086 9 @ 


HMENT__ 
te Wy 


ANYTHING: 


-in the Uf 


= KT: TAA TATA 
‘NGRAVING: 
ae 
we 


HA|F TONE 
(fves Process )- 


SPECIALLY LOW RATES 
QUANTITIES 


Pecimens upen application. 
State nature required: 


“$ 


NEW + CHAMPION - PRESS 


‘AHAOM LSaag 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STFEI 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 

“9x13 * “ “ 140 
IOxI5 ‘* 175 
225 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 
) are om 
| gx13 * 750 ‘ 100 

| “S semns 1,000 ‘* 135 

Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. 

| Eastest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
| every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
| allowed. Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 


300 Ibs., $ 60 
600 ‘* 8 


“ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ “ 


“ 


rix17 “ 
Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 



























sent on application. 








THE 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


CONSISTING OF 


Calendars and Tablets, Cards, Banners, Fans, 
Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business, by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 6 cents in stamps and receive a Beautiful Album of ‘* World's 
Fair Views.’’ Full line of Fans ready March 1, over 75 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). 
Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSACK & CO. 


KOERNER & HAYES, PRopRrIieTors. 


For prices of other samples see catalogue, 


Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Specialties, 


90 to 100 Lakeview Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


INLAND PRINTER. 





47-49 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 1,.._-_-_—~~_~ 


| BOOK BINDERS’ 
] - 
( i . 
eS ©@ J LU f° ee 
AND ALL OTHER 
GRADES. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Telephone, 2254 
* ¢ ° 


ain. ¢ 




















The Originator and Founder of Story & Fox Show Card and Label Fin- 
ishing Co. and of the New Process Varnish and Drying Apparatus. 


THE ORIGINAL 





Varnishing and Gumming 
Establishment, 


Office and Works: 51-53 South May Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tin Mounting, Cloth Backing, 
Die Cutting, Label Cutting, General Finishers to the 
Printing and Lithographic Trades and Consumers. 


PIONEER PAPER STOGK GO 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS or 
PAPER STOCK. 


| 922 & 324 §, DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AVE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, PrRES'T, 


































ae 


ROUTING 
MACHINES ~ | s==¢5 
ROUTING  .fezaibes. 
== 


CUTTERS 


Machinery for Electrotypers = 
and Engravers. ' 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 








PRINTERS, GET THE BEST! 





\ 
Qh DMAR 3 


BAN I2 92. 
Swe «Send for our New 
sanlG Fes: 
Catalogue 


and Prices. 


7 


\ No. 3. Daisy Guide. 







No. 4. Victor Guide. 
| The Buffalo Champion Press Guide Mfg. Co. 


| 24 HERMAN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
| 











M. P. McCOY, 


DEALER IN 


Presses, Type and Printers’ Materials, 


54 FARRINGDON Roap, 
LONDON, ENG. 


AGENT FOR 
Che Anland Printer. 


Subscriptions will be promptly forwarded. 
The monthly parts on sale. 


Subscription, 12shillings perannum, in advance. | 





| (RATS To = 
Printing Ink— 
= WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
| 198 Clark St. + + + CHICAGO. 


| glo Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
| 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE 








TRADE MARK. 





SPECINEN BOOKS 


FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 











Charles Enev Johnson & C0. 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 





OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST.; PHILADELPHIA. 


BRANCH ( 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


OFFICES: ) 


99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 








C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


-—AND-— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 






THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ALEX. — & sons," 


IMPORTERS OF 


~ Machiner 
== pd Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


. + PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 


Wholesale Stationers 
and Paper Merchants. 


@ MELBOURNE, 
it SYDNEY, 
ADELAIDE, 
- DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


| AUSTRALIA. 


Bece AGENCY IN 
eset a BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


4#@- Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 


for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. 
American manufacturers. 


Send Samples if practicable. 


We offer our services to 


The Engraver and Printer 
souvenir. > 


HE publishers of THE ENGRAVER AND 
PRINTER announce the publication of an 
artistic folio of six art prints, size 9x12. The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- 
tions of modern engraving, and the printing 
reflects the standards of the art. 

The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price 

it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER CO. 
84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





The 
Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 


“The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.” 
Chief Offices, 1830 FLEET STREET, 


OPPOSITE ‘‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’? OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic address, ‘‘Sonica, Lonpon."’ 
“A B 5 





W. FOULSHAM & CO. 


:: PUBLISHERS 


Agents for... . 


4 Pilgrim Street, 
LONDON, E.C., ENG. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Single Copies on sale and Subscriptions taken. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


and Dealers in 


American Manufacturers 
Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 
and Books will reach a large and profitable 
market by advertising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - - NEW ZEALAND. 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
Sie) eee 


The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 

9,000 each issue. 5s, a year. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 


25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 





THE 


[sl THOGRAPHIC = 
ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 


REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


pusuisheo The hithographie Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


Specimen copy, 10d. Post free, | 


| 
| 
ET 








Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc 
For iatormation and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & C 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest Ain ie securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out byeus is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any © sie paper in the 

world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 

man should be without it. Week! a $3.00 a 
ear; $1.50six months. Address MUNN & CO. 
UBLISHERS, $61 Broadway, New York City. 











SUGGESTIONS IN 
Punctuation and Capitalization 


The most comprehensive treatise on these sub- 
jects ever issued. Every printer should have a 
copy. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
solo sy THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 

212 Monroe Sr., CHICAGO, 





THE EFFECTIVE PUBLISHING CO. im. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manaaine Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 
nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 


| Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 





++ THB + + 


Papert and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 

Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 


of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
TWO SHILLINGS 
PER ANNUM. 
PosT FREE. 

Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
ceived in payment. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EDITOR. 


86 Loughborough Road, + LONDON, ENGLAND, 




















PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 
Subscriptions in the United States eae Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dolla 


Combined circulation reaches the mo purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Mae Rellar’ S = A STANDARD WORK bi 


: MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing all depart 
\ a] ments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several 
J} ; useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 

This work should be in the hands of every printer. The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTEK COMPANY, 


212-21% Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and — 


$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, * Scttessrtsc* 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


A WEEKLY Journal of Home, Colonial 
and Foreign PRINTING and STATIONERY 
Trade Intelligence, Mechanical and other 
Inventions Illustrated, Novelties in Leather 
and FANCY GOODS, Books and Book Manu 
facture, Patents, Gazette and Unique FINAN- 
CIAL TRADE NEWS. 









SUBSCRIPTION, 12 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 
PUBLISHED BY... 
W. JOHN STONHILL, - : 58 Shoe Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


Western Coated Paper and Card Company, 


RooM 6183 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 


‘THIS COMPANY for anything in the line of Coated, Enameled and Pasted Goods. Lithograph, Chromo Papers and Blanks our 


REMEMBE specialties, fully guaranteed not to stretch in printing any number of colors, not to curl, and to be ink-saving. 


Mountings to order. 


If you wish to secure prompt delivery, low freights and excellent Paper, send your orders. 





e ¢ Bamiltdn’s Wood Goods are the Best. 


WISCONSIN COMBINATION “QUARTER” CASES. 


FOUR OF THESE FIT IN ONE FULL SIZE BLANK CASE. 
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is and Commercial Signs. 










































Four ‘‘ Quarter’? Cases in Full size Blank Case. For Algebraic and Medical Signs. 


QUARTER CASE NO. A, FOR FIGURES, ETC., 


Ty 
By 





















































$ .65 | QUARTER CaSE No. C, FOR FIGURES, FRACTIONS, ETC., ‘ $ .65 


QUARTER CASE No. B, FOR ACCENTS, SPLIT FRACTIONS, ETC., .65 QUARTER CASE No. D, FOR SIGNS, BORDERS, ETC., ° ‘ .65 


PER SET OF FOUR, IN REGULAR FULL SIZE BLANK CASE, . . . - $3.00 


Signs, Borders, Accents, Split Fractions, although most expensive, are usually stowed away in odd boxes of cap cases, and are rarely to be found 


when needed. Our ‘‘Quarter’’ Cases supply a means of keeping these valuable sorts where they can be found. 


They can be placed on a cap case, on a 


stand or on the stone, convenient to hand of compositor. In setting mathematical work, foreign languages, dictionaries, — catalogues, these 


‘‘Quarter’’ Cases will prove invaluable. We show a few schemes for laying signs, fractions, etc., above, but various other uses 
suggest themselves to the ‘intelligent compositor.” 


or special purposes will 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


18 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


# « # BamiltSn’s \\ood Type is the Best. 





FACTORIES: TWO RIVERS, WIS. 327 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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THE 


INLAND PRINTER. 


The IN2AND PRINTER BaSINESS BIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 isin line additional. 


| 
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BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Also wire stitchers. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 

avenue, Chicago, manufacturer ‘of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can _ supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. 
Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, 
cago. Also paper box makers’ supplies. 


Chi- 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Trier, S., & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturer of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. Also 
paper folders, combined with ‘printing ma- 
chines or separately ; paper dampening ma- 
chines, stereotype machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Sompeny, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York 


| 
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ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 

Peters, C. J., & Son., 145 High street, Boston. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., Co., 
etchers, half-tone, 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dear 


electrotypers, photo-zinc 
ree and relief-line en- 
orn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 eo 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., sog South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York ; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 
Sharp st., Baltimore; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis tga ‘vow Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street ce, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 


of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, ieeeioe etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


"NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
“wu Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8.1, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., sole Mfr. new Brown & Carver 
cutters, 25 N. Seventh st., Phila., Pa. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 

Mayall, L. A., 
phia, Pa. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward 1. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Semple Cutters for bookbinders, manuf’d and 
sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., 
and specialties. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


improved trom Case Stands 








AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. " Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 
~ Fetal Furniture. 


CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 








32 MADISON STREET. CHICAGO, IL. 
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PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER-RULING MACHINES. 


Piper, E. J., 44. Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. Mfr. of paper-ruling machinery. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Sapevins Co., 227 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The largest designing and en- 
graving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-toye en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in 
the world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


ee Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 
New Chambers street, New York. Manu- 
facturers and publishers requiring illustra- 
tions for catalogues or other purposes will 
find it to their advantage to write us for 
samples and estimates. 
mechanical engraving. 


Photo Engraving Company, 67 Park Place, New 
York. First, largest, best. Halftone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of work at reasonable prices. Multi- 
color prints a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A. Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay st. to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 4o2 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 


ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Highest order of 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shneidewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leost., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 


Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers street, New 
York. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, Two 


Rivers, Wis. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds— cabinets 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 
“Strong slat’’ cases, 


8 Spruce street, New York. 
cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 


streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort st., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 


attended to. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COTIPOSITION. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 
Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


Mowers Quoin. For sale by printers’ supply 
houses, and A. C. Cameron, 78 Fifth avenue. 
Chicago. 

PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior ra Pine mrt type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials, 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street 
New York. 

Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. ‘Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son, Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 109 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 
Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 

MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 to 614 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chi- 
cago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


(See next page.) 








JUERGENS BROS. Co. 


Blectrotypers, Stereotupers and Process Enaravers, 


148 To 154 MONROE STREET. 


To OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS: 
We respectfully desire to inform you that the firm of C. Jurgens & Bro. has been incorporated 

and will hereafter be known as the JUERGENS Bros. Co. 
We shall continue to do a general business as Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Process Engravers, at 


Nos. 148 to 154 Monroe Street. 
The Juergens Bros. Co. assume all liabilities and collect all outstanding accounts of C. Jurgens & Bro. 
It is our intention in incorporating to increase our facilities in every department, that we may handle 


the work we are favored with in the best manner and shortest possible time. 
Yours respectfully, 


and soliciting a continuance of your patronage, we remain, 








JUERGENS, 
» Freas. and Supt 


FF. JUERGENS, € 


President. Se 


, 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. 


“ar 


CHICAGO, February 15, 1593. 


Thanking you for past favors 


ROS. CO. 


B 


JUERGENS 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. TYPEFOUNDERS. WOOD TYPE. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 St. a. Third and Vine streets, | Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches at ‘ as ings Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers st., New York. 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All | Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 44 Bay Mauufacturers of wood type, borders, orna- 

ments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two Rivers, 


kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. st., Toronto, Canada. Agency Marder, Luse | 
thet ee all ore —- ages mag Wis. 
+ iverything required in the printing office. | 
Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New iti ° . | Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


TYPEWRITERS. | 
Hart- Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
ee Se ee ravage ee 4 or | specimen book of beautiful faces. 


York. We copperface type only. 


| 
| 
| 
Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and | 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los | 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, | z oe 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, | ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 

presses and printers’ material kept at each | 

| 

| 

| 

' 


of our branch houses. Our stock in San 

Francisco is the largest and most complete in ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 


Gasoline Engines. 


WOOD TYPE. | 
Taree | Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
ae Seal tar caer: Gout “Windham, | Dearborn street, Chicago. 





Ir YOU WANT 


Childs Series Woonrvre 


Furniture, Galleys, Proof Press, or 
any other Printing Material, 


Wo () d \ Ip 2 Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


New Catalogue of Material. 
New Specimen Book of Wood Type. 





' 17) OR nrcesenueens 
Did You 9 HL INSTRUCTION EERIE 
Secure One § |I|| 


ph : 
ie _~» Metal Engraving 
HE INLAND PRINTER has sold thousands of | 


copies of a little eight-page pamphlet called | 
“Diagrams of Imposition,” giving over fifty | FOR GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 
- different ow for imposing forms. A | eee ee ee ee ee 
9966 Many compositors do not know how to place | ae 4 a 
i ete me | Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Cyphers, 
16) two pages on the stone correctly. This book | Inscriptions, etc. Showing how to learn engraving, 
96908 gives all the principal “layouts” needed in the | the kind of tools to use and how to use them, with full 
99008 average office. You should have one. _ First | instructions and illustrations, and giving a synopsis of 
99999 edition, postpaid, to any address in the United | the different branches and general information on en- 
966 States or Canada, FOUR CENTS. Send for one. | graving. 48 pages; price, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


To anyone sending us two subscriptions at the 
regular rate, $2.00 per year, the $4.00 to accompany 
the order, we will give one of the above books as a 





THE NEW EDITION 


Is out, with addition of many cuts, ornaments, initials, 
etc., for sale by us. Thirty-two pages and cover. Same 
as the other so far as diagrams are concerned. This | 4 
one is TEN CENTS postpaid. Take your choice. All | P™©™™- 
orders promptly filled. Address | THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 

+++ PUBLISHERS .... 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE OR BUSINESS 


TAKE THE 


NEW PASSENGER STEAMERS 


OF THE 


NORTHERN OTEAMSHIP OOMPAN 


To run between Buffalo and Duluth during the season of 1893, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 





One of the two T'win-Screw Lake Passenger Liners of the Northern Steamship Company 


—— ~« THESE NEW STEAMERS-: 2 


Are perfect in every detail and fitted with every convenience for safety and comfort that modern invention can afford. 
They are floating palaces, in which the tourist can enjoy all the comforts of home. 





Is THE —— 
Short and Scenic Route to Spokane and Seattle; 126 Miles Shortest Route to Puget Sound; Only Line to Flathead 
Valley, Kootenai Mining Country, Big Bend, Lake Chelan and Okanogan Districts; Direct Route to 
Great Falls, Neihart, Barker, Helena and Butte. Reaches new Fishing and Game Resorts. 








For rates and all particulars in regard to the Northern Steamship Company or the Great Northern Railway, apply to or address 


Or to F. |. WHITNEY, 


L. W. CAMPBELL, Generar Acenr. 
JAS. YOUNG, Trav. Frr. anD Pass. AGENT, GEN. PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 


132 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Bound Volume IX. The [nland 





SCSSSSSSSSSES SELES SSETEES 


Printer. 


E HAVE a number of copies of Volume IX of THE INLAND PRINTER, substantially 


bound in half Russia, containing 1,100 pages, marbled edges, neatly lettered, making 
is one of the finest ever 


a most elegant book for the library. 


This volume 


published, and the information in its pages is worth ten times its cost to any printer. 


If 


you failed to buy the single parts, do not let the opportunity pass of securing the completed 
Price, $3.50. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


->+ Special Premium Offer --- 


volume. 





In order to allow those who desire to secure this volume a chance to do so without 
purchasing it, we have decided to offer it as a premium, and will furnish a copy free to any 
one sending us the names of seven subscribers at the regular rate of $2.00 per year, the $14.00 


to accompany the list. 
handsome books. 


naaress, |The [nland Printer Gompany, 
Ghiecago. 


212-214 Ponroe Street, 


Now is the time to make up your lists and obtain one of these 
The subscriptions can begin with any issue. 
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